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Treasury Allots | 
Subscriptions to | 
New Securities 


Awards for Quarterly Issue) 
Of Bonds and for Two 
Series of Certificates An-| 
nounced by Mr. Mellon 





Requests Are Said 


To Approach Record 





{ 
Ratio of Oversubscriptions for | 
Spring Program Declared a 
Have Been Exceeded Only 


On Three Occasions 


Allotments made under the March | 
financing operations of the Treasury | 
were announced Mar. 11 by Andrew | 
W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. | 
The allotments include both the 
quarterly bond issue and the certifi- | 
cates of indebtedness offered at the} 
same time. 

Approaches Record | 

Total subscriptions to the bond issue | 
were $2,111,871,300, Secretary Mellon 4 
nounced, more than four times the 
amount of the offering, which was $500,- | 
000,000. This approached the record a 
oversubscriptons, according to Treasury 
records, which show three issues of Gov- | 
ernment securities had exceeded that 
ratio. | 

Mr. Mellon's statement, giving the al- 
lotments under the bond issue and the 
issues of certificates, follows in full text: 

Secretary Mellon today announced that 
the total amount of subscriptions re- 
ceived for 3°, per cent Treasury bonds of 
1941-43, dated Mar. 16, 1931, was $2,111,- 
871,300. Of this amount, $742,723,100 rep- 
resented exchange subscriptions in pay- 
ment for which 3%2 per cent Treasury | 
notes, maturing Mar. 15, 1931, were ten- 
dered. Such exchange subscriptions were 
allotted 80 per cent, or $594,193,650. All 
other subscriptions were rejected. 


Requests for Other Issues 


The total amount of subscriptions re- 
ceived for the two issues of Treasury 
Certificates of Indebtedness, Series TS2- 
1931, 1% per cent, dated Mar. 16, 1931, 
maturing Sept. 15, 1931, and Series TM- 
1932, 2 per cent, dated Mar. 16, 1931, ma- 
turing Mar. 15, 1932, was $1,623,733,000. 
The total amount of subscriptions allotted 
for Series TS2-1931 was $300,176,000, 
which included both cash and exchange 
subscriptions, the latter peing treated as 
cash subscriptions. 

The total amount of subscriptions allot- 
ted for Series TM-1932 was $623,891,500, | 
of which $72,482,500 represented allot- 
ments on exchange subscriptions for 
which 3'2 per cent Treasury notes matur- 
ing Mar. 15, 1931, were tendered in pay- 
ment. Such exchange subscriptions were 
allotted in full. Allotments of all sub- 
scriptions for Series TS2-1931 and allot- 
ments of cash subscriptions for Series | 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 


New Ravon Merger 
Planned in Belgium 





Formation of Large European 
Trust Is Foreseen 





| Tariff Commission. 
| lows in full text: 


Copyright, 1931, by The United 
States Daily Publishing Corporation 


Stormy Weather 


Helpful to Crops 








Eastern Half of Country Bene- 
fited by Heavy Rain 
And Snow 


sTORMY weather over much of the 
~ eastern half of the country, such as 
has not been experienced for many 
months, with heavy rain and snow 
which were of great benefit to agricul- 
ture occurred last week, the Weather 
Bureau, Department of Agriculcure, 
stated Mar. 11 in its weekly review of 
weather and crop conditions. ‘The re- 
view is printed in full text on page 4.) 

The heaviest March snow on record 
fell in Missouri, the Bureau said. While 
heavy snow fell in southern Iowa, most 
of the State continued extremely dry, 
with dust storms a short distance north 
of the snow. 

Low temperatures did some damage to 
fruit and truck crops, but development 
of fruit buds was favorably retarded in 
large areas of the country whcre there 
hed been too early development, accord- 
ing to the Bureau. The precipitation 
will be of great benefit to wheat, and 
the drought has been broken in the 
western Ohio Vailey, it was stated. 


Cost Survey of Oil 
Production Begun by 
Tariff Commission 


Investigation Ordered by 
House to Cover Foreign 
Countries Which Export 
To the United States 


Investigation of differences in produc- 
tion costs of crude petroleum and gaso- 


line in pursuance to House resolution ‘H. 
R. 391) was announced Mar. 11 by the 
The anouncement fol- 


The United States Tariff Commission 
announces the institution of an investiga- 


tions under section 332 (G) of the Tariff | 


Act of 1930, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the differences in the costs of produc- 
tion of crude petroleum, fuel, oil, gaso- 
line, and lubricaiing oils in the United 
States and in foreign countries which ex- 
ported to the United States directly or in- 
directly more than 2,000,000 barrels in the 
aggregate of these commodities during the 
period Jan. 1 1929, to Dec. 31, 1930, in- 
clusive. 
Ordered in Resolution 

This investigation 1s instituted pursuant 
to House Resolution 391, adopted on Mar. 
3, 1931. The Commission completed and 


| submitted to Congress at the recent ses- 


sion a report on the costs of production 
of crude petroleum. That investigation 


| was limited in its foreign aspects to the 


Lake Maracaibo District of Venezuela. 
The new investigation will be broader in 


|} the commodity sense, as it includes fuel 


oil, gasoline and lubricating oil and will 
cover a greater geographical area, the 
House of Representatives having drawn 
the resolution to include all countries ex- 
porting to the United States directly or 
indirectly more than 2,000,000 barrels ag- 
gregate in the last two years. 
Provisions of Statute 

Section 332 of the Tariff Act under 
which this investigation is ordered pro- 
vides the Tariff Commission with a num- 
ber of general powers, among which is 
that of ascertaining conversion costs and 
costs of production of domestic and for- 
eign articles in the principal producing 
centers in the United States and foreign 
countries. 

The results of this investigation will be 
reported both to the President and to the 


|House of Representatives by the special 


| direction of the resolution not later tnan 


Moved by keen international competi- 
tion and increasingly high customs bar- 
riers in certain foreign markets, Belgian 
financial institutions are said to be con- 


templating concentration of the rayon in- | 
dustry in that country as a preliminary} 
to a large European rayon trust, ac- 
cording to a report from Consul Walter | 
H. Sholes, Brussels, made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The Societe Generale de Belgique is re-| 
ported to be particularly interested, and 
it is estimated that the capital immedi- 
ately involved is about $28,000,000. No 
increase of capital would be contemplated 
inasumch as the various firms appear to} 
Possess large reserves. 


Among the immediate objects of such | of 


a concentration of rayon interests would 


the beginning of the next regular session 
of Congress. 


New Mexico Senate 


Defeats Liquor Bill 


|Plan for State Dispensaries Is 


Rejected by Vote of 14 to 8 


State of New Mexico: 
Santa Fe, Mar. 11. 
The State liquor dispensary bill (S. 57) 
has been killed in the Senate by a vote 
14 to 8. Two members were paired. 
(A summary of the bill was printed in 


be a thorough rationalization of produc-| the issue of Feb. 14.) 


tion methods and also of distributive func- 
tions. The creation of a central export 
office is mentioned as a possibility in the 
latter instance. The constitution of such 
a trust, it is stated, would be facilitated 
by the fact that the Belgian rayon groups | 
have agreements with other international 
firms. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Action Is Deferred 
On Silver Conference 


President Reserving Decision 
Pending Study of Situation 


President Hoover is reserving decision 
on the proposal that he call an interna- 
tional conference on the silver situation, 
it was stated orally at the White House 
on Mar. 11. 

A resolution offered by Senator Pittman 


}the hands 


Senator Remley, advocating enactment 
of the measure, explained the bill, de- 
claring that it did not conflict with the 
State or Federal Constitutions or the Vol- 
stead Act He said its purpose was to 
place the liquor traffic under control of 
responsible men “instead of leaving it in 
of irresponsible bootleggers, 
racketeers and gangsters.” 

Senator Toombs, opposing the bill, de- 
clared that New Mexico would have to se- 


|} cede from the Union if such a law were 


(Dem.), of Nevada, and adopted by the, 
Senate on Feb. 20 suggested that Presi- | 
dent Hoover, if he deemed it compatible | 
with the best interests of the Govern- | 
ment, to call such a conference with a} 


view to obtaining agreements or under- | 


standings relative to the uses and status | 


of silver as money. 


At the White House it was stated that 


the matter of calling the proposed con- | 
ference is now being studied by the Pot | 
| 
| 


partment of State and the Department of 
the Treasury and that pending the com- 
pletion of these studies no final conclu- 
sion will be reached. It will be “some 
little time” before definite decision is 
reached, it was said. 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, called 
on President Hoover recently and urged 
him to use his influence with the British 
Government to call an international con- 
ference looking to the stabilization of sil- 
ver. He suggested that if the British | 
Government did not do so the President 
call such a conference, 


to be enacted. Other opponents asserted 
that “bootlegging” and drunkenness had 
increased under a similar dispensary sys- 
tem in Canada and in Sweden. 
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Tw of Trucks 
_ Is Defended by 


Rail Carriers 


‘Motor Vehicle and Railroad 
| Coordination Described 
| Before Interstate 
| merce Commission 


‘Competition Is Met 
| By Pick-up System 


tion of Combined Service 
Are Submitted by Four 


Transportation Corporations | 


The Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 


waukee Railway—113-mile interstate | 


electric carrier operating between 
Chicago and Milwaukee—has been 
forced by motor bus and truck com- 
petition on highways paralleling its 
lines to commence the operation of 
buses and trucks as an adjunct to its 
rail service, Charles E. Thompson, 
vice president of the road, told the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
Mar. 11 during continued hearings on 


railroad coordination. 
23490.) 
Truck Service Supplementary 

“Truck manufacturers and dealers have 
made it financially easier for an individ- 
|ual or company to take possession of a 
motor truck or trucks, and through the 
past four years intensive unregulated mo- 
tor competition has resulted in a large 
number of motor truck companies and 
individuals competing for business at 
rates which they 
lower.” said Mr. Thompson. 

“The result of this unregulated motor 
truck competition has had the effect of 
|forcing steamship lines operating  be- 


Michigan points, between Chicago and 
Milwaukee, to radically reduce their rates 
which, tor a period of years, had been 
materially less than rail rates for the 
same haul and carriage,’ he continued. 
“The North Shore Line recognizes that 
the motor service has a distinct place in 
the business of transportation. It has 
felt that the advent of the motor truck 
has made it necessary that rail carriers 
should meet changing transportation con- 
ditions.” 

Such changes In transportation condi- 
tions, the electric railroad official said, 
should be met by railroads through the 
establishment of off-rail freight stations 
and by means of a so-called “ferry-truck 
service.” 

He explained that the North Shore road 


| had first gone into the trucking business | 


|by the establishment of off-rail freight 
| stations, and the transportation to and 
from those stations and its rail lines by 
motor truck. 


Trailers Used As Auxiliaries 

Later, he said, a ferry-truck service was 
established. By means of motor trailers, 
a shipper was permitted to load his mer- 
chandise on a trailer delivered at call at 
store door. The trailer was then trans- 
ported by tractor to a station on the rail 
line, where it was placed on specially 
constructed flat cars and shipped by rail 
to destination. At destination the trailer 
was hauled by tractor to the store door 
of consignee. 

Rates for this service 
pick-up and delivery or pick-up or de- 
livery separately, he said. 

The Chicago, North Shore and Mil- 
waukee Railway is one of four electric 
lines which have agreed upon recom- 
mendations for the regulation of motor 
bus and truck services in coordination 
with rail carriers. 
supported in their conclusions and rec- 
ommendations as to bus and truck reg- 
ulation these four lines are appearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as members of, and unofficially spon- 
sored by the American Electric Railway 
Association, which includes practically all 


of the interurban and street railway mile- | 


age of the United States. 


Hearings Are to Continue 
The other electric carriers, parties to 


this agreement, are the Chicago, Aurora | 


and Elgin Railway, the Indiana Railroad 
System, and the Concinnati and Lake Erie 
Railway. 

The hearings are being conducted -be- 
fore Chairman Ezra Brainerd and Exami- 
ner Leo J. Flynn, and are the last of a 
series conducted throughou: the country 
during the Winter. It is not expected 
that the present hearings will conclude 
before Mar. 14. 

Prior to the testimony of Vice Pres- 
ident Thompson, Charles R. Mahan, 
Comptroller of the North Shore road, pre- 
sented testimony relative to the competi- 
tive situation existing between his line 
and those of unregulated bus and truck 
lines. 

He said that improved public highways 
parallel the North Shore line throughout 


2.) 


{Continued on Page 10, Column 








Prejudice Said Still to Exist 


Against Women in Federal Jobs | 


PRABRIERS still preventing women 

from being appointed to many choice 
Federal Government positions, were 
pointed out Mar. 11 by Mary Ander- 
son, Director of the Women’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor, in an_ad- 
dress Mar. 11 on “Women Who Work 
for Uncle Sam.” 

An authorized summary for her ad- 
dress, delivered under the auspices of 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Ciubs as a fea- 
ture of Business Women’s Week and 
broadcast by the National Broadcast- 
ing Company from Washington, D. C., 
follows in full text: 

Uncle Sam is the largest single em- 
ployer in the country, his pay roll in 
1930 including over 520,000 men and 
almost 89.000 women. No more fitting 
time could be found for turning the 
spotlight on women in Government 
service, to show how they get their jobs 
and how they earn their pay, than this 
week symbolizing as it does the advance 


| 
women have made and the progress 





| they still need to achieve in their march 
to economic independence. 

Today we see thousands of women in 
both Government and other encies 
making good at jobs that some decades 
ago were undreamed of as possible and 
practical ways for women to earn a liv- 
ing. We witness women climbing slowly 
but surely up the occupational ladder. 
Nowhere perhaps has the advance of 
women with any employer been more 
dramatic than with "incle Sam. 

Before the Civil War no women had 
been allowed to break into the United 
States Government service. Then sud- 
denly one day in 1862 the barred door 
was opened just wide enough to admit 
one woman to cut and trim the United 
States paper currency, She was an ap- 
pointee of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Francis E. Skinner, who remarked 
that her first day's work “settled the 
matter in her behalf and in woman's 
favor.” 

Approximately 89,000 women were 


re- 


[Conlinued on Page “4, Column 1.) 


Com. | 


Recommendations for Regula- | 


the investigation of motor vehicle- | 
(Docket No. | 


have cut lower and | 


tween Chicago and other west shore Lake | 


included both | 


While not officially | 





—— 
Pro 


| 
j 
| 
} 
| 
| 
i 
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Twenty-six Wessels Are in 
Course of Construction for 


j 


WENTY-SIX vessels for foreign trade, 
j costing in the aggregate $116,838,- 
324, were under construction in Ameri- 
can shipyards Mar. 1, and in addition 
there were five vessels being recon- 
structed for overseas trade at a cost of 
$8,838,850. When completed the major- 
ity of these vessels will be operated over 
routes covered by ocean mail contracts 
awarded under the terms of the Jones- 
White Law. Loans covering 75 per cent 
of their construction cost have been 
authorized by the Shipping Board. 

Since creation of the original construc- 
tion loan fund of the Shipping Board 
in 1923, loans have been made on 42 
vessels completed for domestic and for- 
eign trades. The total cost of these ves- 
sels was $78,875,319.20, of which the 
Shipping Board advanced $51,188,614.15. 
Of the latter amount, $5,853,468.96 has 
been repaid with interest to the con- 
| struction loan fund. 

According to the monthly report of 
the Shipping Board’s Bureau of Con- 
struction, vessels now under construc- 
tion average about 33 per cent complete. 
Of the total loans authorized, $93,558,- 
741, the sum of $10,316,498.41 has been 
advanced on these projects. 


For Madrid Radio 


_ Ceavention Prepared 





Gen. Saltzman of Federal 
Commission Says Sugges- 
tions Are Designed to Fol- 
low Advances in Art 


American recommendations to the In- 
ternational Radiotelegraph Conference to 
|be held in Madrid next year will suggest 
no revolutionary depariures in the field 


of international radio and will be di- 
rected entirely toward stabilization and 
}orderly use of frequencies available to 


all nations, Maj. Gen. Charles McK. Saltz- 
jman, Chairman of the Federal Radio 
Commission, stated orally Mar. 11. 


which for the past several months has 
been drafting these recommendations, is 
near somypletion, and will be submitted 
within two weeks by the Department of 
State to the International Bureau of the 
Telegraph Union at Berne, Switzerland, 
pursuant to the International Radiotele- 
}graph Convention adopted in 1927 at the 
| Washington Conference, said Gen. Saltz- | 
|man. The convention, to which some 80 | 
{nations are signatory, will be revised at | 
the Madrid Conference. 
Essential Work Completed | 
General Saltzman, who is chairman of 
the Radio Regulations Committee making 
preparations for the conference, declared | 





tial details. The Conventions Committee, | 
headed by William R. Castle Jr., Assistant | 
Secretary of State, and the Committee on | 
Regulations, headed by Judge Stephen 
Davis, former Solicitor of the Department | 
of Commerce, also have completed their 
tentative reports. 

A final meeting of the American Com- 
mittees will be held Mar. 18 at the Federal | 
Radio Commission, at which time the} 
drafts of the Committees will be coordi- | 
nated. | 

Although 
agitation abroad 


there has been considerable | 
to 1,500 kilocycles, to include more “long 


delegation respecting such channels for 


gress Shown Labor Statutes 
In Ship Program | 


Foreign Trade | 


Enacted by Ten — 
States This Year 


Federal Bureau 


| Employment Situation 


| 
‘Several Laws Affect 


|New Measures Cover Hours of | 
Work, Safety and Health, | 


Wage Scales, Credit Unions 
And Other Subjects 


' 
| Legislation affecting labor was en- 
|acted during 1930 in nine States 

meeting in regular session and in a 
| special session of the Texas Legisla- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Compiles | 
Summary of Legislation. 
Having Bearing on the 


Placing of Workers 


Authority to Make 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


State-wide Farm 


M arketing Urged | 





New Jersey Committee Would 
Establish Produce Cen- 


ters in Cities 


| 





State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Mar. 11. 
[)EVELOPMENT of a state-wide sys- 
tem of market centers for the dis- 
tribution of farm products is proposed 
in a report submitted to the Legisla- 
ture by the State Public Market Com- 

mittee. 

Another phase of the problem to 
which the report says it is planned to 
give more consideration is the possi- 
bility of grouping some of the small 
purchasers of farm products to enable 
buying in carload or truckload lots di- 
rect from the producer or producers’ 
associations. 

The packing and grading of farm 
products in large units and the equal- 
ization of freight rates to place New 
Jersey on a competing basis with other 
parts of the country likewise are pro- 


posed as aids to the loca: farmets. | 





“INpEx. Of 
PRICE 5 CENTS &£2, 


Price ‘Freezing’ 
To Prevent War 
Profits Opposed 


Newton D. Baker Favors Co- 
operative Policy and Says 
Excess Can Be Recaptured 
Through Taxation 


Cost of Imported 
Material as Factor 


Gen. Palmer Pierce Advocates 
Giving President Power to 
Set Limit on Costs and 
Profits in Emergencies 


Elimination of the profits of war by 
a process of freezing prices at arbi- 
trary prewar levels, as advocated be- 


|bor Statistics of the Department of 


|}and Porto Rico) were also in regular ses- 


| Laws affecting labor in some aspect were 


| State, 
| ular sessions during 1930. The public laws 
;for the Philippine Islands, however, are 
The report of the American Committee, |not yet available. 


Lower Grain Rates 


that this Committee has completed essen- | 
| tempting 


for a wider broadcast with the Commission Mar. 11 by the State 
|band, now covering the range from 550 | Of Nebraska. 


waves” below 550 kilocycles, no such pro-| vacate its order permitting an extension of 
posal will be made by the United States’ | the effective date of the new rates from 


the North American continent, Gen. Saltz- | 
jman said. Some of these long waves al-| been contested by the railroads in a num- 
ready are being used by Europe, and the| ber of petitions for reopening and recon- 
subject has been widely discussed both|Sideration, hut such petitions have all 





| fore the War Policies Commission by 
| Bernard M. Baruch, met with opposi- 
| tion from former Secretary of War, 
| Newton D. Baker, and other witnesses 


ture, according to the Bureau of La- 


‘Multiple Seizures’ 


Labor. 


A statement summarizing the leg- | 
islation, which will appear in the | 
Monthly Labor Review of the Depart- | 
ment of Labor for March, follows in | 
full text: | 


Labor Legislation 
During the legislative year of 1930, nine 
States met in regular session (Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New | 


Contested by Firm 

Medicine Company Seeks to 
Prevent Further Action 
By Government Until 
Court Settles Question 


Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, South 

Carolina, and Virginia). Of the States a ee 

holding regular sessions, two (Louisiana; The right of a manufacturer to enjoin 
and New Jersey) held extra sessions.|the Government from so-called “multiple 
Special sessions were also held in nine|—. et co 

States (Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Maine. , Seizures” of his product under the Fed- 


eral Food and Drug Act, until such time 
}as the disputed questions of law as to 
the right of seizure can be judicially de- 
termined was argued Mar. 11 before the 


Nebraska, New Hampshire, Texas, Utah, 
and West Virginia). The Legislatures of 
two insular possessions (Philippine Islands 


sion. : 
lumbia. 


The case was appealed from the Su- 
preme Court ofthe District of Columbia 


Federal Legislation 
The Congress of the United States also | 
convened during the year as the Sev enty- 
first Congress, second and third sessions. | yracturers of a remedy known as “B. and 
3 " M, External Remedy.” 
passed by all of the legislative bodies— | aul Charged 


insular, or national—holding reg- | : , . 
According to the appellant’s brief, the 

preparation is made under a secret for- 

in 1919 by 


The present article presents a topical Department of 


{outline of the labor legislation of 1930,|@gents under the Food and Drug Act, 


with the exception of legislative action but this case was dismissed. 
> . | In December, 1928, and January, 1929, 
|this briet states, the Department, with- 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 


libels to be filed and seizures to be made 
oi the product at numerous points in 
the United States, alleging adulteration 
and misbranding of the remedy. 


| Secretary Baker 


Court of Appeals of the District of Co-'| 


| by the National Remedy Company, man- | 


; mula, and some of the product was seized | 
Agriculture | 


|out notice or preliminary hearing, caused | 


before the same Commission Mar. 11. 
“Iam inclined to believe freezing 
of prices is an unwise procedure,” 
said. “Arbitration 
and moderation by governmental co- 
/ operation following the outbreak of 
war is desirable, but it seems to me 
that a program of freezing would 
work badly.” 
| This opinion was also reflected in 
the testimony of Leonard P. Ayres, 
chief statistician officer of the War 
Industries Board and affiliated organ- 
izations during the war, and statisti- 
cian of the Paris Peace Commission, 


Other Witnesses Present 
Other witnesses to appear were Palmer 
Pierce, member of the War Industries 


|Board and subsequently commander of 
the 54th Infantry Brigade in France, and 
John M. Hancock of the Naval Supply Of- 
fice during the war. 

Opening his tesiimony, Mr. Baker 
pointed out that experience has taught 
that “everything changes” in time of war, 
material and economic, so that whatever 
effort is made, there is little opportunity 
to foresee conditions as they will exist. 
Therefore, he said, there is little prepara- 
tory legislation which can be enacted in 
| time of peace which will fit the sjtuation 
when an emergency arises. Such 
tion as is enacted should be of sufficient 
| elasticity to conform to any situation. 

He said during the last war the War 
Department found itself more embar- 
rassed by unfitted laws than it did by the 
absence of necessary iaws. In periods of 
emergency implied powers not specifically 
|granted are conceded, whereas it is im= 


‘the appellant, this brief continues, be- 
lieves the Department intends to insti- 
tute proceedings in numerous other | 
places. It states that the allegations 
now made by the Department are the 
same as those made in the case of 1919. 
The good will of the business of oe eae 
wie s = pany is being injured, the appellant’s 
Order Ext nding Date of brief adds, and a test case on a seizure 
> ; : , an ‘ . |in one city is sought by the appellant. 
Reductions by Railroads | Seal nt’ aneslnes 
—— —_— | The brief of the appellees states that 
naan lcs elias the case presents the iollowing questions | 
Charges that Western carriers are at- for the decision of the court: 
to delay as much as possible; 1, Whether the Federal Food and Drug 
making effective the reduced rates on 


Act authorizes the appellees in the ad- 
grain and grain products ordered by the 


ministration therof to cause multiple seiz- | 

* are ures to be made of articles found by them | 
Interstate Commerce Commission, by con- 
testing the Commission's decision in the 


; to be adulterated or misbranded. 
courts, were contained in a petition filed 















possible to act in the face of statutes, he 
pointed out. 

The plan as set forth by Mr. Baruch, he 
said, was admirably done, and if a possible 
war should be similar to the last, some 
;such mechanical set-up as the War In- 
dustries Board will be necessary. 


Asked by Nebraska 


Petitions I. C. C. to Vacate 


Different Program 


What Mr. Baruch failed to stress in his 
testimony, however, he said, was the fact 
that industrial mobilization was obtained 
by voluntary cooperation of industrial 
| leaders, which program would be entirely 
| different from an arbitrary fiat issued 
from Washington telling industry what to 
do and how to do it. 

Civilian morale during wartime is one 
= ees most veluetle Sa 
fore the Department of Agriculture must | he said, and the one thing which char- 
be given the owner of an article found| acterized the World War was the spirit 
to be adulterated or misbranded before | Of universal cooperation. For that reason, 
|the alleged violation is certified to the| he said, it would be better to secure the 
United States attorney for institution of | desired results by following somewhat the 
appropriate proceedings. | Same processes than to attempt to install 

3. Whether the appellees are precluded | ® fixed arbitrary plan of price fixing. 
from causing the institution of seizure|, Another difficulty arising from the ar- 
proceedings alleged in the bill of com-|itrary price-fixing plan, he said, is the 
plaint by reason of the former judgment| fact that many of our products are de- 

rived from foreign raw materials, the price 





2. Whether a preliminary hearing be- | 


" 


(Docket No. 17000, Part 7.) 
The petition urged the Commission to 


Apr. 1 to June 1, 1931. 


The grain rate reduction involved has 


here and abroad to relieve congestion in 
| the broadcast band, he added. 

Use of Long Waves 
Long waves now are employed in this 
{country for ship-to-shore, aviation and 
international communications, it was 
pointed out. They are well adapted for 
high power broadcasting, he added, because 
they are not hampered by “skip-distance” 
|effects, thus being less susceptible to fad- 
|ing and other atmospheric conditions. 
Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, Chief Engineer of the 
|Commission, and chairman of one of the 
| radio committees, declared that progress 
in use of high frequency since the 1927 
|conference justifies some change in al- 
|location so that these channels may be 
used more efficiently All of the Ameri- 
can proposals, he asserted, are in the in- 
|terest of orderly operation. 
The International Teennical Consulting 








[Continued on Page 9. Column 4.] 
New York Amends 


| Law on Estate Tax 


Change Made to Correspond to 
Federal Levy on Trusts 


State of New York: 
Albany, Mar. 11. 


serves the life income, the property in 
the trust is now liable to the New York 
estate tax. The bill which so provides 
|was signed by Governor Roosevelt on 
Mar. 10 and became effective immediately, 
as chapter 62 of the laws of 1931. 

On Mar. 2, the Supreme Oourt of the 
| United States in three Federal estate tax 
cases held in effect that where property 
was conveyed in trust by a _ transferor 
who reserved to himself for life the in- 
j}come from the property or the right to 
designate who should enjoy the income 
therefrom, the value of such property at 
the date of the transferor’s death should 
not be included in computing his Federal 
estate tax. 
| On Mar. 3 a bill was introduced in 
Congress to amend the statute by pro- 
|viding that the transfers in question 
should be taxable. 
unanimously by both Houses and signed 
by President Hoover on the same day it 
was introduced. 

The New York statute is patterned af- 
ter and follows the Federal act almost 
verbatim, according to briefs which that 
State filed in the cases before the Su- 
preme Court. For that reason, it was 
explained, it became necessary to amend 
the New York law as soon as_ possible 
‘after the change in the Federal statute. 





Where a person sets up a trust but re- | 


That bill was passed | 


been denied by the Commission. The car- 

riers estimate an annual loss in freight 
revenues of approximately $20,000,000, if 
| the new rates are permitted to become ef- 
fective. 

“Further posiponement of the effective 
| date of the order by a judicial proceed- 
jing,” the petition stated, “particularly if 
| there were an appeal, would, in all prob- 
ability, prevent the proposed ratés, or 





and grain products from being put into 
force and effect in time to move any con- 
| siderable portion of the crops that will 
be produced in 1931. 

“Owing to the depressed conditions of 
|} agriculture now, and for several years 
| past in many States in the Western Dis- 
| trict, producers of grain will be compelled, 
}in order to meet pressing financial obli- 
gations, to sell their grain at the first 
; Opportunity. It is therefore hardly pos- 
sible that the order, even if made effective 
|}as quickly as might be done after the 
| termination of the court proceeding, would 
| be enforced in time to carry any consider- 
'able portion of the 1931 crops,” it was 
said. “If the order of the Commission 
is finally sustained, such delay will de- 
prive producers and consumers of grain 
and grain products of the benefit of said 
order, to which they are justly entitled.” 


pleaded in the bill invoking the appellant's | a 


product 

4. Whether the injunction lies to re- 
strain the exercise by appellees of their 
functions under the act to investigate 


| Violations thereof and certify their find- 


ings to the proper United States attor- 


| ney for the institution of appropriate pro- 


any other new schedule of rates on grain | 





ceedings. 
5. Whether there is any equitable causc 
of action stated in the bill. 
Appellant’s Contentions 
The appellant's brief contends that the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia in its decision of the case erred in 


denying a motion for an injunction andj} 


dismissing the bill erred in holding that 
the business, good will and other property 
of the plaintiff were not taken and de- 
stroyed without due process of law; erred 
in holding that the plaintiff would not 
suffer irreparable injury as a result of 
the acts complained of and that it had 
an adequate remedy at iaw; 

Erred in failing to hold that there was 
a res judicata; erred in holding that the 
number of seizures of the commodity rests 
in the uncontrolled discretion of the ap- 
pellees, regardless of the effect on the 
appellant's business and property; erred 
in holding that notice and hearing are 
not necessary before seizures 





Contract to Build Boulder Dam 


| 


| 


| HEN he signed the document Mar, | seauently was recommended for 


11 authorizing the award of the 
Hoover Dam contract to Six Companies, 
| Incorporated, of San Francisco, Calif. 





Is Largest Ever Let by Nation 


the 
award by Commissioner Elwood Mead of 
the Bureau of Reclamation. Secretary 
Wilbur said the firm is prepared to 
commence work on the project within 


are made. | 


f which is governed by economic condi- 
tions prevailing in those countries, over 
which legislation in this country would 
|} have no control 

Reason for Fluctuations 


| During the World War, he said, what 
| happened with reference to prices was that 
| prices of commodities in general went 
;up enormously before the United States 
}entered, and very modestly after the 
| United States entered, and even in some 
cases prices went down after entering. 
This was due, he said, to limitation ap- 
plied in voluntary cooperation with ine 
dustrial leaders. 

The difficulty of fixing prices before 
entering war, he said, is the difficulty of 
determining what day to declare the 
prices frozen, since it must be taken in 
consideration to antedate the anticipa- 
tory effect on price levels. Further, he 
said, the arbitrary fixing plan does not 
take into consideration the various local 
economic disturbances. 

_Price fixing involves three considera- 
tions, he said: First, that the Govern- 
ment is always the dominating factor, 
that any excessive war profits may and 
will be recaptured by taxation, and there 
is inevitably some inequality of profit bee 
tween the low and high cost producer. 

Disadvantages arising from the process 
of eliminating war profits by excess profit 
taxation, he said, are largely sentimental 
ones, since it creates the impression 
among the public that industries are 
making large profits, because they do not 


[Continued on Page 
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Law Sought in Illinois 
To Aid Prison Labor 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Mar. 11. 








the Secretary of the Interior, Ray | 36 hours after receiving notification. A plan to make effective a law provide 
| Lyman, Wilbur, stated orally that it Vm At the conclusion of the ceremony ing hat schoo Sar onal buy See 
| the lafgest contract ever let by the of signing, which took place at the Sian eae anal ane eee praetor 
| ee ee é office of the Secretary, Mr. Wilbur | are equal is being advocated by the Des 
| | Immediately after the award was au- | said: “This is indeed a significant oc- partment of Welfare 
| thorized, Commissioner Elwood Mead,  casion. It is a satisfaction to see the | "rhe Girector. Rodnev H. Brandon, an- 
| of the Bureau of Reclamation, dis- great project get under way. The | nounces that a bill will be introduced im 

patched a telegram to Chief Engineer | Colorado River, instead of being a the Legislature providing that school dis- 
| R. F. Walter, at Denver, Colo, aushor- | menace will now be a great benefit. | tricts which do Lot adhere to the law 

izing him to execute the contract. No longer will it be a hazard to Im- ; shall 


Notification of the authorized award 
and orders to transmit the executed 
contract to Secretary Wilbur for ap- 
proval also were contained in the tele- 
gram, which was made public at the 
Bureau. 

The actual contract will be signed by 
the Chief Engineer of the Department 
of the Interior, Mr. Wilbur said. 

Six Companies, Inc., on Mar. 4 pre- 
sented the lowest bid for the work, set- 
ting its figures at $43,890,999, and sub- 


| 


perial Valley, but brought under con- 
trol will render incalculable benefit in 
the form of wealth and happiness.” 

The Secretary estimated that’ the 
completed project will transform the 
desert region into capable of support- 
ing 5,000,000 people. 

Six Companies, Inc., it was explained 
at the Department, is made up of the 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 


be subjected to deductions from their 
| share of the distributive school fund equal 
| to the amount of their purchases. 

| Mr. Brandon said that such a law would 
enable the department to provide for vo- 
cational training in the penal institutions 
land would withdraw prison-made f - 
|ture to a large extent from competition 
in the open market. Manufacture of gene 
eral purpose furniture, he said, would give 
way to increased manufacture of sc 
equipment, 
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Validity of Law 


Regulating Tram 


Crews Is Argued 





Counsel for Arkansas and 


For Carrier Defend and) 


Attack Act at Hearing Be- 
fore Supreme Court 








The Arkansas full train crew and full) 


switching crew laws were assailed as a 


State invasion of a field of regulation | jng , 
occupied exclusively by the Federal Gov- | profiteers 


ernment through the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in argument before the 


Federal Treasury. ; ’ : 

The balance of convenience is against 
price-freezing before war begins, he said, 
because sudden freezing has in it so many 
elements of probable confusion. ‘The 
largest profits of war accrue- to nations 
| not engaged in the conflict, he said, add- 
that 99 per cent of the “war 
were made before the United 
| States entered the war. . 
| Regarding the proposal of “referendum 
/on the question of entering war, Secre- 





Supreme Court of the United States, Mar./ tary Baker said that without giving great 
10, by Edward J. White, counsel for the | consideration to the question, “my entire 


Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 


political philosophy goes the other way.” | 


The validity of the State regulations,! Sych a plan, he said, would give the ad- 


which are claimed to reqquire one more/|yersary the advantage of fighting a di-| 


man for train and switching crews than | yided people. 


the standard complement is at issue in 


v. Norwood et al., No. 193 


Secretary Baker termed as unwise any | 
the case of Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. | effort to draft labor in time of war for) 


civilian purposes. Whiie disclaiinsng any 


These statutes (aws of Ark., 1907, No.| personal credit, he said that in his opinion 
116 and act of Feb. 20, 1913) provide that mobilization of industry during the 


no railroad operating within 


shall equip any of its freight trains of! qustrial achievement in the history 


the State/jast was was the “most outstanding i1n- 


of 


25 cars or more with a crew consisting | mankind.” 


of less than an engineer, fireman, con- 


ductor and three brakemen s 
of any modern equipment of automatic 
couplers and air brakes.’ They require 
an engineer, fireman, foreman and three 
helpers on switching crews. 
Validity Had Been Upheld 

The constitutionality of the laws, it 
was pointed out, has been previously up- 
held by tne court as a Valid police reg~ 
ulation in the absence of action by Con- 
(Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. Co. v. Arkansas, 219 U. S. 453, and St. 
Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. 
Co. v. Arkansas, 240 U. S. 518). 


; tion” 
It was contended by Mr. White that aunt. 


the laws in no way contribute to the 
safety of either freight train or switch- 
engine operations. t 
compliance with them costs the Missouri 
Pacific an average of $600,000 per year 
and the railroads of Arkansas, as a whole, 
in the neighborhood of $1,000,000 a year. 

He attacked the laws as unconstitutiona 
on the ground that they invade the field 
of regulation delegated by Congress ex- 
clusively to the Interstate Com ; 
Commission by the Transportation Act 0 
1920: 
defeat the purpose of the compre 


|“competitive enthusiasm of a 


id, such laws would | 
Further, he said, suc saceeies | 


Federal scheme of wegulation provided | 


for in that act. By that legislation, 
said, Congress occupied the field and the 
State authority has been excluded. : 

It was submitted that there was no rea- 
son, from the standpoint of safety, why 
such extra switchmen and extra brake- 
men should be employed upon trains Op- 
erating through Arkansas. By reason of 
expenditures for roadbed and equipment, 
by increasing the length of freight and 
passenger trains and SO 1 
through freight traffic at origin terminals 
into trains which run through to distant 
terminals, the railroad, outside the State, 
has been able to effect economies in Op- 
eration, but the Arkansas laws prevent 
such economies there, Mr. White said. 

Coniests Carrier's Position 


Donald R. Richberg, counsel for Hal 
Norwood, Attorney General of Arkansas, 
and the other appellees, contested the 
position that the Federal Government ha 


He pointed out that | PITS 


nerce | SU 


|S 
= | industry. 


“regardless | Universal Conscription 


Of Property Opposed 


No difficulties arose, he said, as to the 


powers of the Government in comman- | 


He declared, however, that any 


eering. 
; conscription of _ all 


plan of universal t 
property would dislocate business. 
my philosophy to win one war 
time,” he said. 


at 


He denied the necessity of 
prices to soar in order to stimulate pro- 
duction in wartime, declaring that the 


would take care of any 2 
In the final analysis, equaliza- 
tion by taxation rather than by arbitrary 
-fixing is more desirable. - 

he only legislation which he said he 
would recommend on the subject would 
be a clearer recognition of the war-time 
powers of the President. Recognition of 


1 | the desirability of the manpower draft 


system is already established, he said, 
and beyond those two there is little to 


ggest. 


out of the hands of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War and placed in the Secre- 
tary’s hands, he said. He expressed him- 
elf as opposing any effort to militarize 
The referendum for the pur- 
pose of “cooling off” would be desirable 


|of it would work that way, he said, but 


he expressed doubt of that result. 
Gen. Pierce told the Commission that 


| it is impossible to wage any war without 


some profits accruing therefrom, and that 


{the theory of equalization in drafting of 


men and wealth would probably prove 
disastrous in practice, since it would re- 


consolidation a sult in delay and loss of private initia- 


tive. 
Safety of the Nation would be com- 
promised, he said, before the program 
could be gotten under way. 
The policies of the Nation in war time, 
he said, should include: 
Registration of all manpower. Dr 
ing of numbers needed for all military 
purposes. Appropriation of a lump sum 
to the President necessary to carry on 
the war. Formation of a body similar 


aken control over the regulation of train | to the War Industries Board, though more 
wove as provided for in the challenged | inclusive, for the mobilization of ail ma- 


statutes. : 
regulating the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, he insisted, wou 


Such a construction of the laws | terial resources. 


In order that the President might pre- 
vent inflation, grant him the power of 


invalidate numerous similar State stat- | establishing prices and profits, and de- 


utes. 
The Federal regulation, 


clare all in excess of that unlawful. 


he contended, | order to secure direction and control, re- 


“It is] 
ai 


patriotic | york.” j ; : 
He recommended price-fixing only in the | 


Industrial mobilization should be taken | 


Price ‘Freezing’ to Prevent 
War Profits Meets Objection 





emer- | 


| 
| 


| 


\ 


Cooperative Policy Preferred by Former Secretary of War 
| Newton D. Baker, Who Says Government W ould Re- 
capture Excess Earnings Through Taxation 


[Continued from Page 1. 
see the large profits going back to the| largely eliminated and burdens would be 


more equitably distributed than before. 

Commander Hancock told the Commis- 
sion that the basic need for a war policy 
is not more law, but a better understand- 
ing by governmental officials of what their 
powers really are. ' 

During the war, he said, many officials 
approached their duties with the question 
in their mind of “where we can hnd au- 
thority for what we want to do.” The 
correct attitude, he said, which others 
tollowed was to look for prohibitions, and 
failing to find them, proceed to act. 

“I have a fear,” 
up too much machinery which will not 
fit the situation when it comes, and of 
doing too much to meet a probable situ- 
ation.” 


Commander Hancock said that the de-| 


sirable plan would be to have a skeleton 
organization and know where to find the 
men to fill in when necessity arose. 
Another point of value for study, he 
said, is to iet men in the actual buying 
operations of the Government know what 
is fair compensation under the comman- 
deering process so that they may under- 
stand wnat their obligation is going to 


| be. 


Declares Plan Creates 
Too Much Machinery 


Commander Hancock declared that his 


basic opposition to any such preparatory | 
| legislation is that it would hinder the ex- 


allowing | 


ercise of initiative. 

“My only fear of the Baruch plan,” he 
saia, “is that it would create too much 
machinery, too much of which will not 


case of necessity after war begins, and op- 
posed any blanket plan. Further, he said, 
it shoulda be attempied only in the case 
ot wholesale trade. 

Mr. Ayres told the Committee that 
there “seem to be two currents of thought” 
prevalent in the Commission, namely, pos- 
sibility of attaining efficiency in war, and 
avoiding abuses in war, particularly profi- 
teering. 

“It seems to be generally believed,” he 
said, “that the cost of the last war was 
greatly increased, largely because all 
commodity prices advanced, and it is con- 


| cluded that this came as a result of the 


war.” 

As a matter of fact, however, he said, 
taking the 1926 price level as a basis of 
100, prices of 1914 were 62, while those of 
1920 were 162. 

Of the 100 points difference between 
the two, he said, 57 points came before 
the United States entered the war and 
the remainder was divided equally be- 
tween the time when the United States 


| Was in the war, and after the cessation 


| of hostilities. 


In other words, he said, 
the increase while the United States was 


|} in the war was a minor part of the total 


increase. 


Cites Cost of War 


Draft- | 


In | 


To United States 


The war cost the United States a total 
of $22,000,000,000, he said, and had an 
arbitrary price-fixing plan been in effect, 
not more than $2,000,000,000 could have 
been saved. 

The chief cost to the Army and Navy, 
he said, were food, textiles and ordnance. 
During the period named, he said, food 
prices advanced 26 per cent, textiles 39 
per cent, leather decreased 10 per cent, 


/lron decreased 11 per cent and chemicals 


was limited to the matter of distribution | quire manufacturers to be licensed. Com- | 


of cars. The term “supply of trains” use 


mandeer plants and companies which fail 


in the Transportation Act of 1920, he de- | to carry out regulations. 


clared, was merely an expansion of that 
distributive power. 


was any —— given to regulate the num- | 
ber of employes. : ; 
Mr. Richberg also advanced the i 
ment that the suit was improper in that) 
it was an action against the State in con- 
travention of the Eleventh Amendment. | 
He reasoned that injunction proceedings 
were improper to enjoin the enforcement 
of a State law where that law had been 
upheld by the courts of final jurisdic- 
tion. : 
Upon the suggestion of Mr. Justice | 
Brandeis that a law may be valid at one| 
time but invalid 10 years later, Mr. Rich- | 
berg contended that the one attacking | 
the law should be limited to his action 
at law again to contest its validity. . 
He also said that the bill of complaint 
filed by the Missouri Pacific did not al- 
lege sufficient facts upon which a court 
of equity should consider the matter In- 
volved. He insisted that the State should 
not be put to the expense of an equity 
hearing upon the merits of the Dill. 
The changed conditions, he submitted, 
did not justify a change in the law. | “If 
these regulations were ever necessary they 
are necessary today,” he declared. | 
It was also stated that there 1s no 
standard number for train crews. As to) 
the cost of compliance with the statute, | 
it was declared to be of small consequence | 
in relation to the amount of revenue de- 
rived from transportation. 


Sale of Alaskan Cable 


Lines Recommended 


Investigating Committee Re- 
ports to State Department 


The final report on the Alaskan cable 
and radio system has been made by an 
interdepartmental committee, according 
to an announcement by the Department 
of State Mar. 11, which follows in full 
text: 

The Interdepartmental Committee 
which has been studying the Government 
communication services completed its 
work Mar. 9 with the delivery of its final 
report to the President. The Commit- 
tee was organized on Sept. 23, 1930, with 
the following personnel: i 

William R. Vallance, Assistant Solicitor, 
Department of State, chairman; Maj. 
Gen. George S. Gibbs, Chief of the Sig- 
nal Corps, War Department; Capt. S. C. 
Hooper, Director of Naval Communica- 
tions, Navy Department; Dr. J. H. Dellin- 
ger, Chief of the Radio Laboratory, Bu- 
reau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce, and Dr. C. B. Joliffe, Chief Engi- 
neer, Federal Radio Commission. 

Three reports have been filed by the 
Committee. The first report dealt with 
the Government communication services 
in Alaska. As a result of the Committee's 


Regulation of move- | sirable. ; 
ment and operation was not included, nor | who are unwilling to work. 


Regulate labor and allocate when de- 
Draft into the Army all men 


means, he said, profiteering would be 








Plan for Construction 


Of Liners Is Delayed 


Shipping Board Withholds Ap- 
proval on Two Projects 


The two superliners which the United 
States Line was expected to have ready 
for the North Atlantic trade by 1933 are 
not expected to be built in the near fu- 
ture, it was stated orally Mar. 11 at the 
Shipping Board, because the Board has 
never given final approval to plans for 
the vessels and has not granted a con- 
struction loan. 

“The Board does not feel that construc- 
tion of such expensive vessels at the pres- 
ent time is a particularly practical ven- 
ture,” Commissioner E. C. Plummer, the 


By these} 


advanced 4 per cent. 
Therefore, he said, the saving which 


;might have been effected by freezing 


| 


| 


prices would have come from farmers for 
tood and from textile workers. 

On the other hand, he said, if prices 
had been frozen, profits made by indus- 


tries when prices fell would have been | 
greater by governmental sanction, since it | 
is no one’s business to apply for a reduc- | 


tion in the frozen price level. 

With reference to the claim of missed 
opporiunities of men in the service to 
take advantage of the increased wage 
levels prevailing at home during the war, 
Mr. Ayres said that in point of fact the 
boys missed nothing, since wages in- 
creased even higher after most of them 
were back home than they did prior to 
that time. 


Favors Price-fixing 


Under Certain Conditions 
He declared that price-fixing should not 


he said, “of building | 


Soviet Lumber 
Cargo May Offer 
Test on Embargo 





Nature of Shipment to De-| 


termine Treasury Action 
Regarding Importation of 
Convict-made Goods 





en route to Providence, R. I., from Soviet 


the recently announced embargo on ship- 
ments. of lumber as convict-made goods 
; according to an oral announcement, Mar. 
| 11, by the Assistant Secretary of the 


| Treasury, Seymour Lowman. 


The Treasury embargo on lumber into 
which convict labor has entered applies 
|to shipments from the Soviet territory 
north of 60 degrees latitude, but this de- 
scription of the applicable territory must 
be subjected to further study where ques- 
tionable conditions arise, the Assistant 
Secretary said. He pointed out that the 





| the restricted area has counterparts just 
/outside of the line of demarcation, “and 
| consideration must be given to this fact. 


Action Not Determined 





concerning the shipment headed for 
Providence. It left Leningrad, which is 

| just south of the 60th degree, Mar. 6 and 

= =—en to reach Providence about 
ar. 23. 


If the ship carries a cargo of spruce| 
jlumber, Mr. Lowman said, the shipment | 
probably will be placed in bond to await} 
court action which, of itself, will consti- 
tute a test case. Spruce is a product of 
the Archangel and White Sea forest dis- 
tricts where, the Assistant Secretary said, 
convict labor is held by the Treasury to 
| be employed. 

Should the shipment be of Russian 
| white pine, a product of the forests south 
}and west of Leningrad, the Treasury 
| probably will have no basis upon which 
|to act unless American lumber interests 
protest. There has been no showing of 
convict labor in that area, Mr. Lowman 
reported, adding that there will have to 
be evidence supporting a protest before 
anything can be done about it. 


Soviets Want Test 


It was the Treasury’s understanding 
| that the Soviet government is anxious to 
| see a test case instituted on the embargo 
|ruling. Word has been received through 
}informal channels, it was explained in 

behalf of the customs authorities, that | 
| the Soviet government believes American | 
| courts will not accept as evidence the in- | 
formation upon which the embargo of 
| the Treasury was based. That part does | 
| not concern the Treasury, however, for it | 
was represented to be anxious only to/| 
have the proper regulations made and | 
enforced. | 
Much of the American pulpwood indus- 
try is eagerly awaiting the first arrival 
ot a Soviet shipment, Mr. Lowman said. | 
Those interests have been engaged many 
months, he explained, in attempting to, 
enforce some rules against Russian ship- 
| ments and this is the first time the lumber 
| firms have told Mr. Lowman, that a real 
opportunity for a test has been provided. 
|There is nothing the Treasury can do, 
however, the Assistant Secretary said, until 
;an attempt is made to import lumber 
| through American ports to make it sub- 
| ject to the embargo and to accomplish a} 
| test of the power there laid down. | 





‘Power Plant Opposed | 
| On Colorado River 


| Wyoming Objects to License | 


1 ; . | 
For Arizona Project | 


| At an informal hearing before the Fed- | 
eral Power Commission, Mar. 11, repre- | 
sentatives of Wyoming declared that Colo- 
|rado River basin States should be noti- 
| fied of any application for the develop- | 
|} ment of power on the river so that they | 
| Can appear at a hearing. | 
The representatives of Wyoming were 
the Attorney General, J. A. Greenwood, 
and the State Engineer, J. A. Whiting. 
| They appeared before the Commission 
at the suggestion of James B. Girand, of 
Phoenix, Ariz. who has applied for a} 
license to construct a 200,000-horsepower | 
|plant on the Colorado River in Arizona. | 
| Both Mr. Greenwood and Mr. Whiting | 


|be resorted to unless specific conditions| Stated that on behalf of Wyoming they | 


vice chairman, stated. “The United States | 


Lines has carried out all the provisions of 
the contract under which it bought its 
vessels from the Board, however.” 
Increases in the rates of mail pay must 
be granted before such ships can be un- 


| dertaken, it was explained at the Board, 


and the recommendation to this effect 
contained in the annual report for the 
fiscal year 1930 was a preliminary effort 
to “pave the way for high-speed liners,” 
it was said. 

Preliminary plans for the vessels, about 
55,000 tons each and requiring a total in- 
vestment of approximately $60,000,000, 
were submitted to the Board and the De- 
partment of the Navy some months ago, 


|it was said, and by taking this step the 


recommendation, stations maintained by | 


the Navy Department at Kodiak and 
Sitka have been closed and traffic has 


been transferred to War Department sta- | 


tions. Senator Reed of Pennsylvania in- 


troduced S. 6193 in the Senate and Con-| 


qrtsnnan James of Michigan introduced 
. R. 17169 in the House of Representa- 
tives authorizing the Secretary of War 
to sell the Alaskan cable and radio sys- 
tem to a responsible private company 
which would be required to maintain the 
present service. s 

The second report of the Committee 
dealt with duplication of radio facilities 
of the War and Navy Departments and 
recommended the closing of several sta- 
tions with a view to economizing in the 
use of valuable frequencies and in the 
pends required for maintaining these serv- 
ces. 

The third report of the Committee which 

just been filed deals with complaints 

made by communication companies that 
the Government services are handling 
Government and press traffic in competi- 
tion with private companies. 


United States Lines fulfilled its part of 
the contract of 1929. 


| 
| 


made it necessary, such as did arise in 
some instances during the war, and only 
in the interest of protection of the public 
and when the need is demonstrated. 
Any all-inclusive and sweeping price- 
fixing plan should be avoided, he said. 
Price fixing should be undertaken only 
after the beginning of the war, and only 
on the many commodities purchased and 


utilized by the Government, when the new | 


demand threatens to raise the prices un- 
reasonably. In this classification he 
named specifically iron and steel, textiles, 
and copper. 

Fixing of food prices should be avoided 
at first, he said, since profiteering is pos- 
sible essentially in a controlled market, 
and, food is not a controlled market. 

Ahy fixing should be accomplished, he 
added, by voluntary cooperation by indus- 
trial leaders, since the leaders realize 
that in the last analysis the Government 
has the power to fix prices. 

Fixing prices would not bring about the 
benefits popularly believed, he said, and 
in addition would bring on many difficult 
administrative problems. 
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opposed the granting of the license and | 
to the -granting of an extension of time | 
by the Commission in consideration of 
| the application. 

| Wyoming, it was explained, objected to 
| the issuance of the license unless the ap- 
|plicant agreed to waive priority rights 


ment of Hoover Dam and Boulder Canyon 
projects. These are below the site con- 
templated by Mr. Girand. 

Mr. Girand called attention to the fact | 
j that his application has been pending 
since 1922. He requested that the Com- 
‘mission hold it in abeyance indefinitely, 
so that while in status quo he might de- 
velop a market for the power, and also 
take steps to refinance the project. He 
stated that it would require a 225-foot 
dam, powerhouse, distribution system, and 
would involve an outlay of approximately 
$20,000,000. 


trict, Mr. Mathews, 
event the Commission saw fit to extend 
|the time period on the application as re- 
; quested by Mr. Girand, it be limited to 
}one year. This would afford opportuni.y 
|for the development of a power market 
and obtain finances, he said. Meanwhile, 
if it could not be done in that time, then 


|he added. 

| Mr. Girand and his counsel stated that 
the power market contemplated in the 
| application of 1922 had been destroyed by 
Hoover Dam. A market can be developed 
in southern Arizona to serve mines and 
| smelters, they asserted. . 


| 


By Association 


| The ‘Association Against the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment, in a report filed with 
the House Mar. 11, stated that during the 
period between Jan. 1, 1931, and Feb. 28, 


The nature of the cargo of lumber, now | 


Russia, will determine whether the cus- | 
toms authorities will attempt to invoke | 


| type of lumber that was produced within | 


Customs authorities are not yet advised | 


which might interfere with the develop- | 


Counsel for the Metropolitan Water Dis- | 
stated that in the} 


| another organization might undertake it, | 








By Dr. B. 


In 1889, the first general Pan American 
Conference was held in Washington and 
permanent organization of cooperative ef- 
fort among the American Republics was 
effected. The problems of public health, 


| quarantine and sanitation were among 
the many subjects discussed at this con- 
ference, but statesmen soon realized that | 
these matters could best be handled by 
| experts, that is, men who had had train- 
}ing and experience in this particular field. 
Accordingly, a Health Committee was ap- 
pointed by this body for the study of | 
quarantine. 
} In 1902, the Second International Con- 
| ference of American Republics was held | 
in Mexico City, at which time these same 
vexing problems of quarantine and the| 
control of pestilential diseases, particu- | 
larly yellow fever, were again encountered. | 
This Second Pan American Conference 
met these problems, not by appointing | 
a new committee but by the creation of | 
a separate, independent organization—the 
Pan American Sanitary Conference, or | 
conferences—and by providing for an ex- | 
ecutive organ for these conferences, the | 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau. The res-| 
olutions creating these conferences granted | 
them autonomy and the power of self-| 
perpetuation. 

In accordance with the creative resolu- 
| tions of the Second General Pan Amer- 





| 
|in Washington in 1902, at which time| 


cooperative effort in sanitation and in the! 
control of the spread of quarantinable 
diseases in international commerce was 
effected by electing officers and members 
of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
and by providing for subsequent meetings 
of the Sanitary Conferences. 


Specialists Discuss 


Quarantine Control 


The First Pan American Sanitary Con- 
ference brought together many distin-| 
guished scientists in the field of public 
health, among them three outstanding 
figures Surgeon General Walter Wyman, 
of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, Dr. Eduardo Liceaga, Director General | 





|of the National Department of Health of | 
| Mexico, and Dr. Carlos Finlay, of Cuba. 


This body of men were particularly con- 


| cerned in solving the problem of the con- 


trol of yellow fever which, at that time, 
was nothing short of a scourge, and also | 
in unifying, as nearly as possible, the quar- | 
antine measures to be applied at the ports | 
of entry of the various American repub- 
lics. They began their work on yellow 
fever by casting into the discard all pre- | 
vious theories regarding the manner in 
which it is propagated, and announcing | 
their acceptance of the proof of the trans- 


|mission of yellow fever by the mosquito, | 


something which had long been taught by 
Dr. Finlay, of Cuba, as a theory, but which | 
had then only recently been demonstrated 
to be fact by the work of Reed, Carroll. | 
Lazear and Agramonte. At the same time! 
they discarded most of the quarantine | 
= then in effect against this dis- | 

se. 

As examples of the measures which 
were discarded by this conference may | 


| be mentioned the disinfection of mail, of | 


baggage and of ballast; in short, all quar- 
antine measures against yellow. fever, 
other than those directed at the yellow- 
fever-bearing mosquito, were abandoned. | 
This action was the first great advance | 
made in reducing control measures to ra- 
tional procedures based on accurate in- 
formation obtained through scientific re- 
search, since the control of smallpox by 
vaccination was discovered by Jenner. 


International Sanitary 


Code Is Adopted 


By way of unifying the quarantine 
measures to be applied at ports of entry 
of the various American Republics, an | 
international sanitary code, known as the 
Washington Convention, was drafted and 








Drought Loans Made 
To 70.000 Farmers 


Total Amount Now Nearing the 
11 Million Dollar Mark 


Loans to farmers in drought and storm 
areas from the $45,000,000 Federal fund 
|for that purpose had reached a total of | 
| $10,720,810 on Mar. 10, and loans to 69,- 
| 363 farmers had been approved, the Farm- 
jers Seed Loan Office of the Department 
of Agriculture stated Mar. 11. eae 

Application blanks for “rehabilitation | 
| loans,” for which $10,000,000 of the supple- 
}mental $20,000,000 for loans in drought | 
|areas has been set aside, have been shipped | 
to the field offices of the Loan Office, Dr. 
C. W. Warburton, secretary of the Na- 
tional Drought Relief Committee, stated 
orally. Blanks for loans from the addi- 
tional $2,000,000 fund for loans in storm- 
| damaged areas in the southeastern States 
also have been distributed, Dr. Warburton 
}said. The statement on loans from the 
| $45,000,000 fund follows in full text: P 
| Reports from the Department of Agri- 
culture regional seed loan offices up to 
Mar. 10 showed a total of $10,720,810, | 
loaned to farmers from the $45,000,000 ap- 
ropriation. The amount went to 69,363 | 
orrowers. | 

The figures by regional offices are as 
follows: Memphis, 42,899 loans, $6,629,349; 
St. Louis, 16,173 loans, $2,004,720; Wash- | 
ington, 17,699 loans, $1,313,166; Grand 
Forks, 1,789 loans, $644,410; Fort Worth, 
853 loans, $129,165. | 

The headquarters farmers’ seed loan of- 
fice of the Department at Washington re- 
ports that applications are now being han- 
died as they come in. The offices at) 
Washington, St. Louis, and Memphis are 
all running night forces to keep up with! 
the applications. 














‘Receipts and Expenditures Reported | 


A gainst Prohibition | 


Contributors During January and February Are Listed in| 
Statement Filed by President Henry H. Curran 


| 


amounts under $100, $17,545; total, $151,- 
| 679. Expenditures, same period, in sums 
of $10 or more, $102,862; in amounts less 
| than $10, $419; total, $103,281. 

| The association’s contributions included | 








Assistant to the Director, Pan American Sanitary Bureau 


|compares favorably with other public 





Control of Tropical Diseases 
Attained by Use of Quarantine To Be Established 


| Progress in Medical Research Is Coordinated as Result of | 
Conferences Among Scientists Representing 
Pan American Countries 


| 


J. Lloyd | 
| 
signed, and, later, submitted to the sev- | 
eral member republics for ratification. | 
This also was a great step forward,—the | 
realization of an international sanitary | 
treaty. In addition to prescribing meas- | 
ures for the control of yellow fever, this 
convention, or treaty, prescribed measures 
for the control of the spread of plague, 
cholera, smallpox and typhus fever in in- 
ternational commerce. It pledged the 
prompt reporting of the presence of such 
diseases as plague, cholera and yellow | 
fever in the territory of any one nation, | 
in order that other nations might pro- 
tect themselves against the importation 
of these diseases. | 

This treaty, many of whose provisions 
are still in effect, was the precursor of | 
the present Pan American Sanitary Code, 
adopted in Havana, Cuba, in 1924, and 
since ratified by the following American 
Republics, namely: Bolivia, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Chile, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, Peru, Dominican Republic, the 
United States, Uruguay and Venezuela. | 

In 1920, the Pan American Sanitary | 
Bureau was reorganized by the Sixth Pan 
American Sanitary Conference, which met 
in Montevideo, Uruguay, and Surgeon} 
General Hugh S. Cumming was elected | 


director, a position to which he was re- 


Shortly after the reorganization of the! 


begun the publication of the Pan Amer- 
ican Sanitary Bulletin (1922). “The ‘early 
issues of this publication were small, 
somewhat insignificant in ¢haracter, and | 
the circulation was limited. | 


Information on Public 


Health Is Published 
At the present time the Pan American 
Sanitary Bulletin is a publication which | 


health journals and circulates widely | 
among health officers and sanitarians 
throughout the American Republics, being 
ublished in Spanish, Portuguese and 

rench, with, occasionally, an English sec- 
tion. Through its columns the latest in- 
formation on public health subjects, scien- 
tific research and sanitation in general is 
conveyed to its readers. Leading articles | 
of general interest are reprinted and sent 
out to the National Health Departments 
of all the 21 American Republics. 

The work of the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau has grown rapidly during 
the last four years. There has developed | 
an extensive correspondence with the 
health officials of the American Repub- | 
lics and the Bureau is frequently con- 
sulted on important health problems. 

The Directing Council of the Sanitary 
Bureau, which met last in Washington in 
June, 1928, authorized the detail of a 
traveling representative and an epidemi- 
ologist to study and combat plague in 
such American republics as are now in- 
fected with this disease and which de- 
Sire such studies to be made. During 
part of 1929 and all of 1930, Medical Di- | 
rector John D. Long, as traveling repre- 
sentative, and Surgeon C. R. Eskey, as 
epidemiologist (both of the United States 
Public Health Service), have been engaged 
in cooperative work with first, the health 
authorities of Ecuador, and, later, those 
of Peru, in a campaign to study and eradi- 
cate bubonic plague. While it is too early 
to judge of the permanency of the re-| 
sults which have been obtained, it may 
be said that, so far, at least, these re- 
sults have been exceedingly gratifying. 
It is quite possible that these activities 
will be extended to other republics in the | 
near future. 


| 
Demonstrations Are Given 


Of Medical Progress 


In January, 1930, Dr. B. J. Lloyd at-| 
tended the Seventh Latin American Med- | 
ical Conference in Mexico City, as a rep- 
resentative of the Pan American Sanitary | 
Bureau, and as the personal representa- 
tive of the Director, Surgeon General 
Hugh Ss. Cumming. The papers presented 
at this Congress showed that excellent 
progress was being made in the field of 
medicine and, particularly, in the field 
of scientific research in public health 
problems, by a number of Latin American 
countries. 

As an outstanding example of the prog- 
ress in scientific research, may be cited 
the recent work of the Mexican National 
Department of Health in solving the 
problem of the transmission of a filaria., 
which has, in recent years, caused a great 
deal of blindness in certain states of Mex- 
ico and Central America. The causative 
agent of this disease (the disease known 
as onchocercosis) is transmitted by a 
small insect, a midge, and causes large 
swellings on the scalp. The young para- 
sites eventually reach the ball of the 
eye, forming cysts, and often causing par- 
tial or total blindness. 

Quite recently, at the meeting of the 
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Civil Government 


On Virgin Islands 


Official Expedition Departs 
For Territory to Effect 
Gradual Change From 
Control by Navy 


In announcing the departure of an of- 
ficial expedition from Washington, D. C., 
on Mar. 11 to carry civilian government to 
the Virgin Islands, the Department of the 


Interior stated that Secretary Ray Lyman 
Wilbur’s policy will be gradually to change 
the naval government of the islands to a 
civilian government. The announcement 
follows in full text: 


An Official expedition will set out from 
Washington today (Mar. 11) to carry 
civilian government to the three Virgin 
Islands, 1,400 miles southeast of New 
York, 40 miles east of Porto Rico, that 
constitute the latest addition to that ter- 
ritory over which the American flag floats, 


Personnel of Expedition. 


That expedition will consist of John H. 
Edwards, Assistant Secretary of the De- 
partment of the Interior; Herbert D. 
Brown, Chief of the Federal Bureau of 
Efficiency; Paul M. Pearson, newly ap- 
pointed Governor of the Islands; Law- 
rence N. Cramer, Lieut. Governor of St. 
Croix; Boyd J. Brown, Commissioner of 
Finance; Andrew Simpson, Commissioner 


| elected by the Seventh Conference at Ha-/| of Public Works; Wallace N. Denny, Head 


ican Conference, the First Pan American] Vana, Cuba, in 1924, and, again, by the|of Finance for St. Croix; Harry E. Tay- 
Sanitary Conference was called, and met Eighth Conference at Lima, Peru, in 1928.| lor, Commisisoner of Industry; Ralph M. 


Dunbar, Assistant Community Director; 


permanent organization of international | Pan American Sanitary Bureau, there was | Miss Helen Cawley, of the Department of 


Agriculture, Specialist in Home _ Eco- 
nomics; Miss Ruth Morton, Handcraft Su- 
pervisor; and Miss Anne Sullivan, Office 
Assistant for Public Works. 


Three Virgin Islands, out-riders to the 
east of the whole West Indian group, 
most easterly land owned by the United 
States, 1,000 miles out from Key West, 
Fla., are St. Thomas, St. John, and St. 
Croix. 

The dimensions of these islands are re- 
spectively 13 by 2, 9 by 5, and 22 by 6 
miles, and they have a combined area 
of 132 square miles which is about twice 
that of the District of Columbia. Only 
St. Croix is important agriculturally. 
There are about 22,000 people in the Vir- 
gin Islands, a decrease of 5,000 in the 
last 20 years, of whom 8 per cent are 
white. A peculiarity of this population 
is that the women out-number the men 
by 20 per cent. Both these conditions 
result from the emigration of male labor- 
The language 


Sugar is the principal product of the 
but its profitable production is 
difficult because dry seasons frequently 
cause crop failure. Vegetables and trop- 


}ical fruit for the American Winter mar- 


ket offer possibilities. 

The affairs‘of the islands have been ad- 
ministered by the Navy Department since 
they were acquired by purchase from Den- 
mark in 1917. The order establishing civil 
administration was issued by the Fres- 
ident on Feb. 27 last. The policy of Secre= 
tary Ray Lyman Wilbur, of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, who is the responsi- 
ble official under the new regime, will be 
gradually to change from the naval to a 
civil form of government. He considers 
that the chief end of the new form of 
government will be to lead the people to 
handle their own affairs as soon as is 
reasonable and to assist in the develop- 
ment of stable economic conditions and 
better health and educational facilities. 
pe 


American Public Health Association in 
Fort Worth, Tex., there were in attends 
ance prominent scientists and health offi 
cers from Latin American countries, 
among them Dr. Rafael Silva and Dr. 
Francisco Miranda, of Mexico, and Dr. 
Aristides Agramonte, of Cuba. Surgeon 
General Cumming and Dr. uioyd, wiiv a- 
tended this meeting, both in representa- 
tion of the Public Health Service and the 
Bureau, report 
that the Latin American delegates con- 
tributed very heavily to the program in 
Fort Worth and were frequently given 
ovations when they took part in present- 
ing scientific papers or in discussing other 
problems which arose during the delibera- 
tions of this body. 

Following the Fort Worth meeting, 225 
of the delegates of the American Public 
Health Association, among them Surgeon 
General Cumming and Dr. Lloyd, went to 
Mexico City, where a_ post-convention 
meeting was held, consisting of a scientific 
program, a study of the health organiza- 
tion and health clinics of the National 
Department of Health, and a program of 
unusual interest in the way of entertain- 
ment, and visits to places of interest in 
Mexico City and vicinity. The most cor- 
dial good feeling prevailed throughout 
both the meeting in Fort Worth and also 
during the four days’ stay in Mexico City. 
It should be mentioned also that this 
delegation made a brief stop in Monterrey 
where they were likewise most cordially 
received and entertained. 
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$1,000; Pennsylvania Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment, Philadelphia, 


Victor WHITLOCK 
C. G. MARSHALL 
WILLARD SAULSBURY 


Rosert H. PaTcHIN 
JAY JEROME WILLIAMS 
ALAN C. RINEHART 


JAMES L. BRAY 
HuGH GRANT STRAUS 
Mrs. N. vE R. WHITEHOUSE 


Forestry—(P 12--c 6). 
Government—(P 3--c 3). 
Highways—(P 12--c 5). 

Inland Waterways—(P 10--c 5). 


(P 10--c 1, 6, 7). 
Weather—(P 1--c 2) (P 4--c 4). 
Workmen's Compensation— 

(P 9--c 1, 6). 








travel and rent. * | Pa., $1,664; Thomas W. Phillips Jr., Butler, | 
| The report of the Association Against | Pa., $5,000; John J. Raskob, New York 
the Prohibition Amendment, summarized, | City, $5,000; Charles H. Sabin, New York | 
follows: Receipts: Jan. 1 to Feb. 28, 1931, 
hin sums of. $100. or. more, $134,134; in 


City, $10,000; Herbert M. Sears, Boston,/ 
| Mass., $1,582. 


Gerorce F. Porter 
JOHN W. WEEKS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


JOHN E., RIcE 
B. F. Yoakum 
THe NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


T. M. Rop_un 
ELMER SCHLESINGER 
THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 
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Local Planning Action on Rail Holding Groups 


Of Federal Works /s Foreseen in 


Is Recommended | Representative Rayburn Expr 


| Providing for I. C. C. Regulation of Such Companies 


Construction Would Be Ex-| 
pedited, President Told; 
Improvement Reported in 
Business Conditions 


Will Be Enacted; Seeks to 


The ascertaining by Congress of facts 


| Congress’ consent may be recommended | 
after jurisdiction over such holding com- 


Se : | panies’ acquisitions is vested in the In-| 
Public construction work of the office | terstate Commerce Commission, Repre- 
of the Supervising Architect of the De- | sentative Rayburn (Dem.), of Bonham, 


Tex., ranking Minority Member of the 
House Committee on Interstate Com- 
|merce, asserted in a statement issued 
Mar. 11. 

Mr. Rayburn hoped and believed, he 
| stated, that a law to put such holding 
company transactions unde, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
|sion woul” be enacted by the 72nd Con- 
| gress. 


|Suggests Investigation 


pariment of the Treasury should be de- 
centralized by placing it with local ar- 
chitects and engineers throughout the 
country in order to speed up consiruc- | 
tion, President Hoover was advised Mar. 
11 by Charles F. Abbott, Executive Di- 
rector of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction. ; 

Mr. Abbott called on the President at 
the White House to report the business 
situation as he found it gion a trip 
through various sections of the country | , letiten, Es 
on behalf of the President's Emergency | Of W hole Utility Field ; 
Committee for Employment. He conferred| He said a vast number of people, in- 
with leaders and inspected many public | cluding a a more things | 

i Li rojects under construc- | adverse to the public interest are being 
a a ee done in the field of ~—— utilities aa 
aon 4 shew — . |in any other potentially investigative field. 

I ———, to ee es He served notice that the House without} 
a. — “omede. I a aeel een recourse to joint action by the Senate may 


: authorize broadening of his Committee's 
conditions generally good. There is con-| investigations to cover the whole field of 
siderable acticvity in construction with a SUB : 10. 


: $ 4 sncrante | Public utilities affecting interstate com- 
ee eae ee and with prospects | merce, unless there is meantime some 
rig : 


satisfactory investigation of that subject 
Decentralization Authorized 


|by some other Government agency. His 
; .. | Statement follows in full text: 

Mr. Abbott pointed out that the Super- om , ex . 
vising Architect now has authority under... 2 o ee 
legiclation already enacted to decentralize Resol ‘ommerce was authorized ie 
construction work Seeeeliiien ebarunin and sont a 

' t reside yer restiga ner £ contr 

Pigures were cited 10. taid showed that ‘directly or indirectly (through stock own- 
ay Br. ae A let for construction ership of control or otherwise) of stocks, 
contracts = $700,000.00 and that work securities or capital interests in any com- 
on "ae aon is going forward. mon carrier engaged in transportation of 

In addition, he said. there is $3,000,000,- 


persons or property in interstate commerce 
‘ ; : by holdin: nies, investment trusts, 
000 worth of public and semipublic con-| ;, g compa estment tru 
struction being planned with approxi- 


individuals, partnerships, corporations, as- 





| concerning railroad possessions acquired | Committee on Interstate 
by means of holding companies without |Commerce has been directed— 


}man and in other ways. 


| Congress. 
| sible to complete the investigation of the 


Next Congress 


esses Belief That Legislation | 


Broaden Inquiry’s Scope | 





| 

(3) The investigation conducted by the | 
and Foreign | 
(1) To the possibility of unification. or | 
consolidation without the approval of the 
Commission. | 
(2) To the holding company as an in- 
strumentality which may be used in the| 
manner described by Commissioner East- } 
The whole field covered by the recom- 
mendation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission it was evident could not be 
covered in the short time before the con- | 
vening of the short session of the 7lst! 
Congress nor could it all be covered un-| 
der Resolution No. 114 adopted by the 
It was, however. found pos- 


ownership of railroads. 

It was Geveiopea in this field that by 
the use of holding companies railroad 
management had in a _ practical way 
evaded the consolidation provision of the 
Transportation Act of 1920 and to all its 
intents and purposes had brought about 
consolidations without the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as was | 
required by law. The best definition that 
I have seen of a pure holding company 
is, & corporat.on which merely owns the 
securities of other corporations without 
operating any business. The investiga- 
tion developed that the holding company 
is being used not only in the field of 
railroad transportation but even more 
vastly in the fleld of public utilities and 
many other kinds of business. 

In the report you will find a study 
made of the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to regulate stock ownership of rail- 
roads engaged in interstate commerce. If 
you have the time to go through this and 
investigate it you will find a most inter- 
esting and enlightening study. This 
study was made under the direction of 
Dr. Splawn, by Dean Breckenridge of the 
























Federal Agricultural Experiment Station in Florida 





The experiment station maintained by the United States Department of Agriculture at Gainesville, Fla., 
on the grounds of the State University of Florida, a land-grant institution which cooperates in the agri- 
cultural studies conducted at the station, is shown above. 
fruits, including the citrus group, and early vegetables, and in transportation and refrigeration problems. 
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Parisian Bibliographer Donates Papyri From Own Library 
To Scanty Federal Collection 


Four Egyptian papyri, among them two| Greek, the other in that early form of 
}second ceniury 


manuscripts including a 
portion of Homer's Iliad, have been do- 


}and containing Isaiah XXIII 4-7, 


nated the Library of Congress by Sey- 
mour de Ricci, of Paris, acccrding to a! 
statement just made public by the As- 


sistant Librarian, F. W. Ashiey. 

Mr. de Ricci recently joined the staff 
of the library to make a union catalogue 
of all manuscript of European origin in 
the United States, and supplemented the 
scanty Egyptian material with 
The announcement iollows in full text: 

The Library of Congress has just been 
the recipient of a generous gift of four 
Egyption papyri from Seymour de Ricci, 


jroll of Homer's Iliad and contains Book 


this gift. | 


of Paris, widely known as a bibliographer | 
and art critic, author of The Book Col-| 


lector’s Guide, 


Three of the pieces are written in 





New Jersey May 
Reclassify Counties 


Governor Would Adjust Sal- 
aries on Population Basis 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Mar. 11. 

General reclassification of the counties 
on the basis of the last census and the 
readjustment of salaries in keeping with 
the new classification was proposed by 
Governor Morgan F. Larson in a special 
message forwarded Mar. 10 to the Legis- 
lature. 

It was suggested by the Governor that 
15 separate measures which have been 
offered to deal with the problem be dis- 
carded and that two or three general! bilis 
be adopted. Such a method was far 
preferable, he said, to a piccemeal at- 
tempt to deal with the situation. 

“By reason of the increase in popula- 
tion,” the message said, “a general statute 
should be enacted whereby counties should 
be generally reclassified, and thereafter 
a uniform schedule of salaries, general in 
nature, be enacted, applying to State of- 
ficers, such as judges, assistant pros: fi- 
tors and district court judges; and the 


salaries of county officials, notably county 
clerks, registers of deeds and 
surrogates and sheriffs follow 
eral plan.” 


mortgages, 
this gen- 


A Census of Caxtons, etc. | 





‘ THE 
LIBERTY LIMITED 


THE GOLDEN ARROW 


Swift Luxurious Flyer: 
to Chicago 
Fr addition to fast, rigidly 


kept schedules, The Gold- 
en Arrow and The Liberty 





Limited, leaders of the Penn- 
sylvania fleet of 9 swift trains 
to Chicago daily, offer cour- 





. sociations and trusts, and the organization,; Law Department of the University 
mately $4,000,000,000 in addition to that|fnancing, development, management, op-| North Geestne Son Gn — faa of | 
in prospect. That means, if carried out, | eration and control of such holding com-|other study on the question “Should 

e a conservative estimate of a complete panies, investment trusts, partnerships,| Holding Companies be Outlawed,” by Pr 
prozram of $7,000,000.000, which will have | corporations, associations, and trusts, with| fessor James C. Bonbright of Cohambia | 
a definite effect on industry in all lines, 4 view to determining the effect of such|tniversity. Seeduanne "Bonbright — 
Mr. Abbott said. ownership and control on interstate and| economist of high standing. : 

Steel Construction Work foreign commerce. ; In my opinion there has not been an 
The following additional information The a ae Seen So ae 
a. : . counsel and such clerical and expert help [Continued on Page 11, Column | 
was a to the President by Mr. oo wos necessary to carry the investiga- RE . a ee ~" | 
ott: . hi ,o tion through thoroughly. The Chairman e 
The depression through which We Gy tne Committee employed as counsel 8 ‘ S ~ 
passed in 1930 is See a. Dr. Walter M. W. Splawn, former Rail- ecretary timson 
and new methods in eee ‘ranked |'0ad Commissioner of the State of Texas, | 
ing the past year cons ‘teel. By com- #d former President of the University of | * 
first in the markets for s oo utomobile | Texas. Dr, Splawn is an able lawyer and | xplialns = ower 
parison the steel going into au an economist of high order. He began at 

€ manufacture, oe ee eee aes once the investigation and it was com-| 
followed second to construc ; ; yleted an repor eri N y 1 A 
finding new uses for steel in construction cd = pg o ee ae | ava ereement 
work and these new uses are proving | House of Representatives by the Chair- 
so ee ayaa cren ster om man of the Committee in February, 1931, ae 
and develo em ‘ eS the whole investigation covering a per 2etct Pan . . 
ditions are restored to normal. woe Whole investigation covering @ period Decision fer Inclusion of 

Three hundred tons of stainless steel . on ‘ . A = 1 e “ 
wer: used in the ae Holding Company Inquiry Accord in London 17 realy 
Staite Building in New York. lis was : : - ae 
the largest order ever placed for an alloy Proposed by I. C. C. Would Depend on Ratifi- 
steel. In Chicago a 20-story apartment The Interstate Commerce Commission = by S 
house has been designed to have walls jn its report in 1929 called attention that | cation xy Senate 
and floors of steel. = — = the holding company had become active | i 3 
sible more economical construction in acquiring control of or substantial in- A summary of the text of the 
these metal walls can be put up in @/terests in railroads. An investigation was agreement among einen Great are 
fraction of the time it takes to lay &| recommended by the Commission. Com-j| and Italy was made public in London Mar. | 
brick wall, and because the walls are| missioner Eastman testified among other | 11 according to an oral statement by | 
thinner the building will have much more jhings as follows: the Secretary of State. This summary is | 
rentable space. — ; “By the use of holding companies it| essentially similar to that which ‘the 
We are learning that ae — .©S- | seems to me that jurisdiction of the Com-/| United States has already received from 
pecially in factories, is valuable an toh. mission Over issue of securities under|the French and British embassies, Secre- 
dows are expensive to maintain. In Fitch-| section 20a of the Interstate Commerce tary Stimson stated. | 
burg, Mass., the Simonds Saw & Steel Co. act has in some cases been evaded.” Secretary Stimson said, in reply to ques- 
is erecting a new factory without oe Mr. Eastman further says: tions, that it had not yet been decided 
» ause artificial light and ventila Seen “Holding companies which control or whether the agreement would become a 
ore certain than nature. Labor con ‘| are controlled by or are affiliated with) part of the London Naval Treaty. It 
tions in that factory will be far eee railroad Companies may be used to con- would in such case have to go to the 
and accidents fewer. ——— of ny fon. Ol noncarrier companies, and this com- Senate for ratification, Mr. Stimson said. | 
pendability of artificial lighting and ven- jon control may be used to effect re-| There is to be a meeting of lopntiane. | 
tilation. iii: am teed sults which are subversive of the public Secretary Stimson explained, to put the 
‘ ae interest.” agreement into legel form, and until is 
The industry is endeavoring to develop Following these and other sugegstions is done it will ar be decided ae 
an insulating and sound-proof wall board made by the Commission and others it will be a part of the London treaty. How- 
from slag, the waste material from the is held in the report submitted by Dr.) ever, the agreement might be made effec- 
furnace. Blown into a fibre and pressed Splawn to the Congress through the Com-_| tive by an exchange of notes or by dec- 
into boards, it will have a_ consistency mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- laration, he pointed out. 
permitting one to drive a nail through it.' merce, that they are sufficient to set forth: The naval agreement concerns only the 
But it will be absolutely fireproof. With (1) The possibility of unification be- countries of France, Great Britain’ and 
materials such as this, and by using yond the jurisdiction of the Commission, Italv except that it makes a slight change 

° permanent steel framing, we can build as provided under paragraph 2 section in the battle.hip tonnage of France and 

i wayne want -—— ae -—— a 5 of a Interstate Commerce Act as ay —_ affects the United States, 
eing made wi ar less risk than 1S amended; ecretary Stimson stated orally in y 
usual in this class of loans. A number, (2) To present the indictment against to inquiries. This affects the Washing: 
of constructors are today starting in this | the holding company, particularly as made ton Treaty slightly, In that France in addi- 
business and we anticipate tremendous’! py the chairman of the legislative com- tion to building two new battleships of 
tances in sie maproved Spe < ——— mittee of the Commission; about 23,009 tons is also to keep some of 
teel residences have been developed in her old ones. This exceeds the Washing- 
Germany and France with success. The ton Treaty limit by about 4,000 tons 
British experiment was not so happy. The D le Al we 1 There is some doubt even shout’ this 
builders in the United States hope to epre ssion woat figure, however, Mr. Stimson explained 
avoid all the engineering mistakes made r . , because of the fact that it is impossible 
abroad. We feel that steel residences eportec JnNreleved to ascertain before a vessel is completed 
must not alone be better than residences exactly what its tonnage will be. If the 
constructed of other materials, ae seen —_——— French battleship program is found to 
i. = ere, ees ae Some Encouragement Is Noted encase Stee Tee treaty limit, Sec- 
the house are of steel—casements, sashes,| By Commerce Department for the Senat- to be consulted Ar rod 
laths—and even the fixtures in the home| ee prove the change 
are nearly always of steel. It is but a con- While business improvements are noted ee : 
tinuing step to make the whole home of in a number of foreign countries, the de- ss 7 iC wheE? tae er 28 
steel. Then it will be absolutely fire- pression continues unrelieved, according Discussion on Kentucky 
proof and immune to deterioration. to a Department of Commerce statement s ss . 
Our industry has made cons&icrable| Mar. 10. The statement follows in full Constitution Is Planned 
progress in the design of steel bridges, — = sind tials es 
traffic viaducts, steel dams. We are using; NO general rene epression is in- . , 
steel H-columns as piling in the salt dicated in reports to the Department of Commonwealth of Kentuchy: 
waters of the Pacific for piers and other Commerce, but a few encouraging devel- The Judicial Council af aaa Be 
commercial sheds. There has been a/ opments have occurred. In Japan the im- arranged in its program for its na ; as 
popular misconception regarding the cor- | port trade became more active during on Apr. 2 for a discussion of Fa . ae 
rosion of steel, but we have found that| February. Some increase in inquiries from | 5¢ 2 new state enmnbititian a cnn = 
corrosion even in salt water can be Europe and the United States for Chinese },)), speakers, Chief Justice 4. a me y 
checked if not stopped entirely by new products has been reported. Foreign of the Court of aie a aoe 
mastics and surface coatings. piece goods stocks are scarce in India.) nounced have Re - Bhs lB co 
The steel construction industry has| Buoyancy continues to characterize the type subject. sale Speak on 
been especially fortunate during the period | Australian wool market, with Japanese ; 
\ of depression. The decline in this busi- purchases heavy. Business activity in the 

e® ness during 1930 was far less than the Netherland East Indies has improved . . 
decline in most businesses. January pro- Slightly, owing to depletion of stocks. The he resident s Day 
duced the smallest tonnage for us, but the Philippine textile market has improved 
iricrease in inquiries and orders in Febru- Slightly ; \ At the Executive Offices 
arv was satisfactory and the quick revival) The recent improvement in Argentina Mar. 11, 1931 
of business is continuing in March. Dur- did not continue into March, owing to un- mee 
ing the last six months of 1930 the in- precedented heat. Brazilian coffee ship- , 
dustry was kept going primarily on gov- ments declined to norma! last week with 10 a. m.—Representatives Mapes 
ernment jobs, but private inquiries and prices slightly firmer; general business re-| ‘Rep. of Grand Rapids, Michener 
contracts are now coming forward. mains depressed. ‘Rep.), of Adrian, and Hooper (Rep.), of 

pl ep Mais a ncn aa | Business depression in France was fur-, Battle Creek, Mich., called to discuss 
. e |ther accentuated during February with) Federal appointments. 
North Dakota Legislature unemployment rising sharply. A more 10:45 a. m.—Matthew Woll, vice pres- 
- . a optimistic tone is developing in Czecho- ident of the American Federation of 
Terminates Its Sessions ae and the business decline seems Labor, called. 
to have been checked. Norwegian busi- 11 a. m.—Representative Fish 
State of North Dakota: ness became increasily difficult during of Garrison, N. Y., called to pan a 
Bismarck, Mar. 11. | February. Business conditions, especially the Administration's _ policy toward 
‘ in the wholesale trade, continue to im- j a z arcs 
The North Dakota Legislature com- ove siowly in Canada. Russia. 
pleted its work and adjourned Mar. 6. . ’ ‘ 11:15 a. m—O. K. Davis, of New 
Satisfaction over =e ro of - = ———— a York, executive secretary of the Amer- 
i resse y Governor Geor r ~ i i 
Po anater in a statement, which follows Low er House Gains pale en. — 
in full text: : T * : ial 
I am well pleased with the results of| In New Hampshire en york ee math. ot 
the legislative session just closed. Meet- Amcrican institute of Steel Construc- 
ing under unusual difficulties and con- Pe Me a Sy im tt 2 struc- 
+ fronted with many extraordinary prob- ¢ 7 tion. called to discuss business condi- 
jems, the Legislature has, I think, amply State Has Largest Assembly in| tons. 
taken care of the needs of the State Nation, 423 Members 11:45 a. m.—Edward Bok, of Phile- 
for the coming biennium. ’ : . delphia, Pa., called to discuss the World 
It enacted into law every important State of New Hampshire: Court. 
recommendation made by the Governor | ; Concord, Mar. 11. 12 noon.—Justice D. Lawrence Groner 
as well as many other laws of gereral| New Hampshire’s Hous> of Represonta-'| of th: Court of Appeals of the District 
benefit to the people of the State. With/| tives, already the largest in the United! of Columbia called to pay his respects. 
few exceptions it refrained from adopting| States, will be increased as a result of 12:15 p. m—A committee from the 
any measures of questionable merit and the 1930 census, according to the Secre- Knights Templar of the District of Co- 
frowned upon all ill-advised proposals.|tary of State, E. D. Fuller. lumbia, headed by Joseph H. Milans 
It fully, and I believe wisely, provided for The average membership during the rrand comnender, ontind 5 ae rs 
the emergency caused by the destruction|next 10 years, Mr. Fuller said, will be! pbrecigent and Mrs. Hoover to attend 
of the State capitol. It was more eco- 423, compared to an average of 420 for | a sunris? remorial service to be hold 
nomical than usual in making approvria-| the lost 10 years. The largest member-| 2+” arjinzton Ne.ional Cemetery on 
tions from the general funds of the State} ship, he stated, will be in 1939, when 428| Foster Sunday, Apv. 5 ' 
and yet the legitimate needs of all the! members will be elected. The figurcs are | ata ve s. : 
State institutions and State departments based, he said, upon a population in 1930) 12 30 p. =A committe from the 
were well provided for. of 465,293, compared to 443,083 in 1920. Monroe Centennial Memorial Commis- 
I am particularly grateful for the very) Under the constitution, Mr. Fuller ex-| Sion, appointed by Governor Pollard of 
systematic consideration given by the as-| plained, a town or ward having 600 in-| Virginia. ane headed by Dr. C. G. 
sembly to every recommendation offered | habitants is entitled to one Representative | Mathis, of Charlottesville, Va., called to 
by me on legisiative matters and to ack-|and acquires an additional Representative | invite the President to attend the 100th 
oe) knowledge my personal appreciation for) for each additional 1.200 persons. Those | anniversary observance of the death of 
the cordial spirit of cooperation which at|having fewer than 600 inhabitants are | President James Monroe. 
all times existed between the members| entitled to representation upon such pro- | Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
of the Legislature and the executive de-| portionate part of the time as the pop- | secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
* partments throughout the session. ulation bears to 600. respondence. 
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teous service, luxurious ap- 
pointmentsand savory meals. 


Swift luxurious flyers to Chicage 


THE LIBERTY LIMITED 


Leaves Washington............ 3.25 P.M 
Arrives Chicago + 9.10 A.M 


New Double Bedroom Cars 
THE GOLDEN ARROW 


Leaves Washington............ 5.30 P.M 

Arrives Chicago...... seeseeeeeel2,00Noor 
MANHATTAN LIMITED 

| Leaves Washington............ 7.05 P.M 

| Arrives Chicago........::++++++ 2.05 P.M 


Six other trains to Chicago daily 


ALAN B. SMITH, General Passenger Agent 
615-14th Sereet, N. W., Washington, D. C 
Telephone National 9140, 
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Group of Old Egyptian Manuscripts 


Presented to Library of Congress 


the 
| hieratic. 
| bible 


Cairo in 











somewhat 


The condition of 


than. at that date 
Present 

: market supply 

native Egyptian 

One is a 

written in the 


alphabet known as 
leaf from a Greek 
4th century A. D. 
10-13. 
Another of a portion of a second century 


II, lines 466-477. These were bought in 
1914. A third contains a letter 
from one Diogenes (not the Cynic phil- |} 
csopher, but an ordinary citizen of the 
second century A. D.) to his brothers and 
sisters, and was bought at Koptos in 1910 
by Adolphe Reinach. The hicratic frag- 
ment has not yet been ceciphered | 

The services of Mr. de Ricci have re- | 
cently been secured by the Library of 
Congress for one of its bibliographical en- 
terprises, viz, the making of a catalogue | 
of all the early European manuscripts 
that are now in the public or private 
libraries of the United States and Canada. 

It was while he was engaged on this 
work that Mr. de Ricci, himself a spe- 
cialist in this field of papyrus studies and 


compiler of the annual Bulletin Papy-| 
rologique for the Revue des Etudes | 
Grecques, was struck by the relative 


paucity of such material at the Library of 
Congress and decided to supplement its 
holdings by these gifts from his own col- 
lection. 

The papyri are regarded by the librarian 
as @ very welcome and timely addition 
to the resources of the library. 


The station is active in studies of subtropical 


| inerease in Market Supply 
| Of Spring Lambs Foreseen 


The early lamb crop of 1931 in the prin- 
cipal early lambing States, as a whole, is 
larger than the early crop of 
1930, according to reports received by the 
Department of Agriculture as of Mar. 1. 
the early 
beginning of March this year was better 


condition was reported. 
indications 

of Spring lambs than last 
year for the three months April to June, 
the quality of which will be at 


27 OLD BOND STREET 
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Garment Industry 


| In China Adopting 
Occidental Styles 





{ 


| 


|Production Per Worker in 
Most Modern of Necktie 
Factory Only Twentieth 
Of That in America 


By Ethelbert Stewart 


Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor 


A very interesting illustration of the 
| difference in the productivity of labor in 
various countries is brought out in the 
|case of the necktie makers in Shanghai, 
China. In China the most up-to-date 
necktie factory produces one and a half 
dozen neckties per day per worker; the 
best plant in the United States produces 
| 35 to 40 dozen. 
| I quote from 
Bulletin,” for Jan. 31, 1931: 
| “As a result of the Westernization of 
|China, the number of Chinese adopting 
| European dress is daily increasing. To 
|satisfy the demand of this modernized 
class, Chinese tailors have wrestled quite 
| Successfully with the fashion books of 
| the West and Chinese manufacturers have 
j}turned out smart neckties and similar 
j outfitting articles. The first Chinese con- 
}cern to take up this latter business was 
jthe Peter Necktie Company, which was 
) Started in 1917 with only a small capital. 
| “The business of this company soon be- 
came prosperous and after the anti-for- 
eign boycott movement of 1925 the Peter 
Necktie Company, being then the only 
Chinese manufacturers of that article in 
Shanghai. was not sufficiently equipped 
to meet the great demand created by the 
boycott movement. The company was 








| 
| 


“The Chinese Economic 


Agriculture. 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 4.) 








gcod as lasi year. A heavy marketing of 
grass fat yearlings and wethers from 
Texas during these months is also prob- 
able. 

Weather conditions in nearly all areas 
were exceptionally favorable for saving a 
large percentage of lambs. Feed supplies 
at the beginning’ of the Winter were short 
in some States, but feed prices were low 
and the open, mild Winter reduced feed re- 
quirements to a minimum. While pres- 
ent feed conditions are fairly good, more 
than average rainfall during the next two 
months will be needed in most sections to 
make good Spring feed in pastures and on 
ranges 
(Issued 


lambs at the 


in 1930, when a high 


are for a larger 


least as by Department of Agriculture.) 
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A GREAT MANY PEOPLE will tell you that 


the biggest single service that five cents 
can buy today is a local telephone call. 
Without question, it is big value... 
and value that steadily grows as new 


telephones come into your neighborhood. 


vice is priceless . . 
call instantly a doctor, a policeman, or 
the fire department could not be mea- 


sured in terms of money. 


give the telephone its value. There 
are the commonplaces of every-day con- 
versation . . . in the home, the shop, 
the office . . . whenever you wish two- 
way 


almost anywhere. 


There are times when telephone ser- 


But it is not alone the emergencies that 


The telephone has become such an 





the nation-wide organization of 


when the ability to 


and expansion. 


in next 


the block, the 


county, a distant state, a foreign 


people 


communication with any one, try, or ona ship at sea! 


bring you more actual value. 


* AMERICAN 





every-day, matter-of-fact convenience— 
like running water and electricity—that 
it is natural to take it for granted. 
well to pause occasionally and consider 
men, 
money, and materials that makes this 
vital service possible, and at such low cost. 

Here is a system of the public, for the 
public... run on the barest margin of 
profit consistent with service, security, 
A service that grows 
as the community grows ... placing 
within the reach of an increasing number 


the means to talk back and forth with 
coun- 


No other money that you spend can 
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Catholics Spend ‘Standards on Canned Tomatoes, Rains and Snow 


20 Millions on Cherries, and Apricots Are Set Benefit Crops in 


Relief Projects 


Construction Programs of 


| Hearir 


igs Are Planned on Regulations Proposed Under 
McNary-Mapes Amendment to Federal Food 
Food and Drugs Act 


The Church Expedited to. Tentative Federal standards for canned ; form in size if 80 per cent “f the units 


Provide Employment in 
National Emergency 


More than $20,000,000 is being spent this 
Winter on Catholic building projects as a 
contribution to employment during the 
present emergency, the Rev. Dr. John 
O’Grady, secretary of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, said in a 
radio address Mar. 11. 

He was the tenth of a sevies of leaders 
in the nonprofit-making institutional field 


to speak under the auspices of the Pres-| 
ident’s Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment. The address, given over the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System from Station 
WMAL in Washington, follows in full 
text: | 

It is when we are torn by suffering and 
when dark clouds hover over us that we 
need especially the balm and light of Chris- 
tian teaching. In prosperity we are liable 
to become selfish and self-sufficient. Suf-| 
fering brings us together and emphasizes 
our common humanity. Christianity lifts 
us up to God by a bond of brotherhood 
that joins all mankind to Him. | 


Charity of the Church | 


The most fascinating pages in the his- 
tory of the Church are those that deal 
with its works of charity. They bring 
the members of Christ’s mystical body 
closer to God than anything else in life. 
The most beautiful figures in the life of | 
the Church, those from whom Christian- | 
ity draws a continuous inspiration are 
those whose lives were dedicated to char- | 
ity. 

It is in periods of great emergency that | 
the charities of the Catholic Church have 
risen to the greatest heights. During the 
present serious unemployment crisis the 
priests and the Catholic laity of the 
United States are endeavoring to live up 
to the best traditions of their Church. 
They are bringing relief to the unem- 

loyed through 62 diocesan-wide organ- 
gations of Catholic charities, through 2,- 
000 parish conferences of the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul and through 25 ho- 
tels for homeless men. 

Last November the National Conference 
of Catholic Charities began to compile 
figures on the monthly relief expenditures 
of Catholic agencies in the United States. 
The figures for December show an in- 
crease of 50 per cent over November. In- 
complete figures for January indicate a 
like increase over the previous month. Re- 
ports from Catholic child-caring agencies 
show that they have been taxed more se- 
verely this Winter than in any other pe- 
riod of their history. Steadily mounting 
unemployment has made it impossible for 
relief agencies to maintain their accepted 
standards of home care for children. 


Construction Expedited 

Catholic organizations in the United 
States have not satisfied themselves 
merely with providing relief for unemploy- 
ment. They recognize that what the 
worker needs more than anything else is 
an opportunity for gainful employment. | 
The Catholic bishops therefore have done! 
everything possible to speed up their build- 
ing programs. Reports received by the 
news service of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference show that more than | 
$20,000,000 is being expended in Catholic} 
building projects during the _ present 
Winter. 

The unemployment crisis is a challenge 
to the best thought and experience of 
America. More than ever before there is 
brought to the surface the most serious 
defect in our whole economic struciure. 
Every ‘American, independent of creed or 
political party, must be interested in find- | 
ing a permanent solution for this greatest | 
of all social problems. Its continuous 
presence is the greatest reflection of our 
political, economic and scientific progress. 

Catholic charitable agencies all over the 
country are joining with other community 
agencies in organizing relief measures for 
the unemployed and in planning programs 
for the prevention of unemployment in| 
the future. Building as they do on the 
principle of Christian justice, Catholic 
agencies strike out irresistibly for a social 
order in which all men will have the 
things necessary for their present needs 
and reasonable security against industrial | 
hazards. In a statement made last No- 
vember in behalf of the cardinals, arch- 
bishops and bishops of the United States 
on the unemployment situation, Arch- 
bishop Hanna stated: “More than tem- 

orary alms is necessary. Justice should 

e done. This unemployment returning 
again to plague us after so many repeti- 
tions during the century past is a sign 
of deep failure in our country.” 


Women Said Still to Face 
Prejudice in Federal Work 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
vealed ‘by the Civil Service Commission as 
employed in 1930 in a great variety oi 
occupations and many were in responsi- 
ble positions requiring executive, profes- 
sional, and scientific ability. 
But the millienium for women in Gov- 


ernment employ is still far off. This is 
apparent from the bird's-eye view oi 
Uncle Sam’s complicated duties. Barriers 
still are standing, as traditional hang- 


overs, in women's path, preventing thei 
appointment to many of Uncle Sam's 
choice jobs. 

The few women who have reached top 
positions, such as the one Civil Service 
Commissioner, the three chiefs of major 
bureaus ‘the Children’s Bureau, the Wom- 
en’s Bureau, and the Bureau of Home 
Economics), the chairman of the United 
States Employes’ Compensation Commis- 
sion, an associate justice of the United 
States Customs Court, and a member of 
the Board of Tax Appeals, as well as 
others with responsible but less outstand- 
ing jobs, are a conspicuous minority. 

Although all legal steps have now been 
taken to guarantee women fair treatment 
in Government service, and although} 
women in Uncle Sam's employ now re- | 
ceive with men equal pay for equal work, 
they are still in many instances discrimi- | 
nated against in appointments despite | 
definite proof of their ability to perform 
s0 many types of work just as. well as 
men do. 

All civil service examinations were} 
opened up to women by law in 1919 as a} 
result largely of a study made by the! 
Women’s Bureau of the Department af| 
Labor, which showed that women had! 
been excluded from 60 per cent of the| 
civil service examinations held in the first | 
six months of 1919. 

It was found in another Women’s Bu-| 
reau survey conducted in 1925 and coy- 
ering a representative group of neariy 16,- 
000 men and an almost equal number of 
women in 14 Government agencies that | 
only about one-sixth of the women com- |} 
pared to a little over half of the men re- 
ceived a yearly salary of $1,860 or more.! 
In the positions that paid as much as this 
and that empioyed botn men and women,! 
the proportions of women were always 
greater in the lower salary groups and 
smaller in the higher salary groups than | 
the corresponding proportions of men. | 


Seed Trees Not Cut 
Seed trees left by a large lumber com- 
pany operating in Arkansas and Louisiana 
ave been dubbed “Mammy Trees’ by} 
Negro cutters. Several are left on each} 


acre to assure the seeding in of a new | 
crop of young trees. 
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tomatoes, cherries, and apricots were 
made public Mar. 11 by the Federal Food 
|and Drug Administration under the terms 
of the McNary-Mapes amendment to the 
Food and Drugs Act. The Administra- 
tion announced that hearings would be 


|held not later than Apr. 15 at which the | 


trade would be given opportunity to ex- 
press its opinion on the proposed stand- 
ards. 

Tho color standard for tomatoes, it was 
stated, has not yet been worked out. The 
announcement follows in full text: 


“The work on the formulation of tenta- | 
tive standards for canned apricots, canned | 


cherries, and canned tomatoes, under the 
McNary-Mapes amendment to the Food 
and Drugs Act has progressed so far that 
we anticipate being able to hold hear- 
ings upon them not later than Apr. 15, 
1931. Our plan is to hold such hearings 
both in Washington and San Francisco. 
The exact date of the hearings has not 
been fixed because of a small amount of 
work that remains to be done, particularly 


on the color standard for canned toma-/| 


toes. 

“It is felt that by issuing these tenta- 
tive standards considerably in advance of 
the date of the actual hearing, an oppor- 
tunity will be afforded interested parties 
to give the most thorough consideration 
to the proposals. They 
to the various trade journals and 
others who will be in position to bring 
them to the attention of interested groups. 

“The tentative standards need no ex- 
planation other than to point out that 
the standard for tomatoes is incomplete 
in that the color requirement has not yet 
been stated. This will be included in the 
standard at the time formal announce- 
ment of the hearing is made. The re- 
quirements for labeling products that fail 
to meet the standards are identical with 
those announced in connection with the 
standards for canned peaches, canned 
pears, and canned peas, issued Feb. 16, 


“Written comments on the proposed 
standards will be accepted by the Admin- 
istration at any time up to the date when 
the hearings are held. Suggestions which 
appear to offer material improvement 


are being sent} 
to | 


may, at the discretion of the Administra- | 
tion, be accepted and incorporated in the | 


tentative standards before the date of 
,the formal hearing. Following the hear- 
ing standards will be put in final form 
as promptly as possible and promulgated 
in a formal way, to become effective 90 
days from the date of promulgation.” 

The proposed standards follow in full 
text: 


Canned Tomatoes 
1. Standard. 


Canned tomatoes are the normally fla- 
vored and normally colored canned food 
consisting of the peeled, cored and 
trimmed, whole or large picces of the 
mature red fruit of the tomato vine (Lyco- 
persicon lycopersicum), with or without 





| 


the liquid which drains from an equiv-| 


alent amount of the fruit during peeling 

coring, trimming and packing, and with 

or without added seasoning (sugar, salt.) 
2. Meaning of Terms. 


The term “normally colored” means a 
general effect of red, such that the homo- 
geneous pulped and strained fruit shows 
a spectrophotometer reading of at least 


The fruit shall be considered as peeled 
when there are not mere than 1.9 square 
inches of peel per pound of net contents. 

The fruit shall be considered as trimmed 
when there is not more than one scar, 
brown or black colored area, or other un- 
sightly blemish, per 8 ounces of net con- 
tents. 

The fruit shall be considered as whole 
or in large pieces when at least 40 per 
cent of the total contents will be re- 
tained after 
a screen (wire of a uniform diameter, not 
less than 0.04 nor more than 0.07 inch), 
having 2 meshes to the inch. On con- 
tainers of less than 3 pounds net weight 
sieves 8 inches in diameter are used. On 
containers of 3 pounds net weight or more 





Sieves 12 inches in diameter are used. 
3. Substandard Designation. 
Canned tomatoes which fail to meet 


the above standard shall, except as here- 
inafter provided, bear the legend for low 
quality promulgated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. i 

4. Exceptions, 

Canned tomatoes which fail to meet the 
above standard only in that they contain 
added pulped and strained tomatoes need 
not bear the low quality legend if labeled 
“tomatoes with added strained tomatoes.” 


Canned Cherries 

1. Standard. 

Canned cherries are the normally fla- 
vored and normally colored canned food 
consisting of (1) the normal and_ uni- 
form-sized, fleshy, mature, unblemished, 
stemmed, whole fruit of the cherry trec 
and (2) sugar solution. j 

The weight of fruit in the container is 
not less than three-fifths the weight ot 
water which the sealed container will 


draining for two minutes on| 


| 
|. The units shall be considered uniform 
|in size if the transverse diameter of any 


| from the corresponding average diameter 
| of the pieces of fruit in the container. 


, tically to the exposed, peeled surface of 
| a test piece carefully placed on an appro- 


will pass through™a circular opening 25 | 


| per cent larger in diameter than that 
through which the smallest unit will pass. 
e The fruit shall be considered ficshy if | 
he 


The fruit shall be considered unblem- | 
|ished if 80 per cent or more of the units 
jin the container sare free from _ scabs, 
| bruises, excessive cracks, or other  un- 
sightly blemishes. Cracks are considered 
excessive when: their total combined 
length and width exceeds three-eighths 
inches, provided that checks in the stem 
depression and concentric with its sides 
shall not be considered excessive unless 
their maximum width exceeds one-eighth 
of an inch. 


The weight of the fruit in the container 
is that of the fruit material in both the 
solid and liouid components and is thus 
ecuivalent to the “put-in weight.” 

S. Substandard Designation. . 

Canned cherries which fail to meet the 
above standard shall, except as hercinafter 
| provided, bear the legend for low quality 
| promulgated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

4. Exceptions. 

Canned cherries which fail to meet the 
above standard only in that they consist 
of cherries packed in water need not bear 
the low ouality legend if labeled ‘“water- 
pack cherries.” 

Canned cherries which fail to meet the 
above standard only in that they consist 
of pitted whole cherries, and the number 
|} of pits in the can does not exceed 1 per 
cent of the total number of cherries pres- 
}ent. need not bear the low quality legend 
|if labeled “pitted cherries,” even though 
the units may fail to meet the reauire-! 
nents for normal size and uniformity 
of size. 

Canned cherries which fail to meet the 
ahove standard only in that. the ficsh is 
of some color other than yellowish white, | 
as red sour cherries, Bing cherries. black | 
cherries. et cetera. need not bear the low 
cuality legend if labeled to show the type 
to which they belong. 





Canned Apricots 


J. Standard. 

| Canned apricots are the normally fla- 
vored and normally colored canned food 
consisting of (1) the normal-——and uni- 
form-sized. tender, unpeeled, mature. un- 
blemished. pitted. unbroken halves of th? 
fruit of the apricot troe, and (2) sugar | 
solution. 

The weight of fruit in the container 
not less than two-thirds the weight 
water which the sealed container will 


is 


of 


crushing of 
the | 


when 
| the fruit. 


necessary to prevent , 
a toferance not exceeding 





| 


flesh of the drained cherries is 88| 
per cent or more of their total weight. | 


{received mosuly from 1 


hold at 68 degrees Fahrenheit, except that. | degix es subrformal. 





Fruit Buds Favorably Re- 
tarded in Some Areas and 
Damaged in Others by 
Cold, Survey Shows 


Stormy weather and heavy rain and 
snow which were very beneficial to crops 
and did much to relieve the moisture 
shortage over the eastern half of the 


country occurred during the last week, 
the Weather Bureau, Department of Agri- 
culture, stated Mar. 11 in iis weekly re- 
view 0: weather and crop conditions. ‘The 
review follows in full text: 

The week was characterized by pro- 
nouncedly stormy conditions over mucn of 
the eastern hali of the country, such as 
not experienced for many months past. 
Early in the period a severe storm moved 
nortaward ofi the Atlantic seaboard, with 
high winas and snows in the nortneast; 
on the 5-9th a depression oi a very pro-| 
nounced character moved from the South- 
west northeastward over the interior val- 
leys and eastern Lake region. ‘i‘his latter 
svorm was accompanied vy precipitation, 
much of it in northern sections in the 
torm of heavy snow, over practicaliy the 
entire eastern half of the country. Mis- 
souri had the heaviest single snowfall ot 
record tor March, while the depths in 
central and northern Illinois ran mostly 
from 6 to as much as 15 inches. Snowiai 
was also heavy in much of the Lake region 
ana the interior of the Northeast. 

Rain in Mississippi Valley 

Precipitation was heavy in the Missis- 
sippi valiey south of lowa and norih- 
western ilunois, while the Ohio Valley 
to more than 
« iIncacs. anc central Appalachian 
Mountain areca nad an inch ui more ol 
precipivaiion, and unc lower Lake region 
zeccivea mostly from 1 to 1.5 incnes. 
More moderaie, though very beneticial, 
salls were reported irom he Middle ana} 
South Atlantic Siaves, and heavy amounts 
along th. north Atlantic coast. Prccipi- 
vation was light in the Soutnwesi, walle 





| the area between the wescern Lake region 


and Rocky Mountains was largely missed. | 
‘he week was rainless in the far Soutn- 
west, but moderaic amounts occurred in 
the Pacific worthwest. 

‘The stormy conditions were attended by 
much lower temperatures than nave here- 





|toforc prevailed, except that the weekly 
mcans werc supstantially above normal 
in the more northern sections of the 
country. From the Ohio and lower Mis- 
souri valleys southward temperatures 
‘were abnorinally low, averaging tor the 
week trom G degrees to as much as 12 


‘the Pacific coast dis- 
temperatures. 
south as 


above-normal 
reported as far 


had 
were 


tricts 
Frosts 


weight of one average piece is allowed./ northern Florida, while freezing weather 


The liquid portion of the finished product | occurred to south-central Georgia, north- 


reads not less than 16 degrees Brix (read! ern Louisiana, and to Palestine and Del 


at the proper tempgrature for the 
strument used). | 

2. Meaning of Terms. 

The term “normally colored,” as it re- 
lates to the fruit, means a general effect | 
of yellow. | 

Units of one-third of an ounce or larger | 
are considered of normal size. 


unit does not vary more than 25 per cent 


The fruit shall be considered tender 
when the flesh of not less than 80 per 
cent of the units by count is completely 
perforated by a cylindrical red, 3-16 inch 
in diameter, under a load of 300 grams 
(approximately 10.6 ounces), applied ver- 


priate support. In performing this test, 
the rod is placed on the exposed surface | 
under an initial load of 100 grams and 
the load increased at a uniform, continu- 
ous rate of 12 grams per second until the 
piece is perforated. The test piece is con- 





veniently supported on a rigid convex 
surface of such curvature as to fit into 


| the seed cavity and permit it to maintain | 


its normal shape. The peel is conveni- | 
ently removed with pointed, sharp scis- 
sors. 

The 


fruit shali be considered unblem- 


| ished if 80 per cent or more of the pieces 


hold at 68 degrees F., except that when | 
necessary to prevent crushing of the fruit | 


a tol 
weig). 


rance 
of 





not 
three 


the combined 
units is allowed. 


exceeding 
average 


reads not less than 16 degrees Brix (read 
at th eproper temprature for the instru- 
ment used). 

«. Tolerances and Meaning of Terms. 

The fruit shall be considered normally 
colored if the general color of the flesh 
be yollowish white. 

Units of one-tenth of an ounce or larger 
are considered of normal size. 


The cherries shall be considered uni- 





| The liouid portion of the finished product | 


in the container are free from _ scabs, 
bruises, frost bites, sunburn, hail injury, 
green or brown colorations, or other un- 
sightly blemishes. 

The fruit shall be considered as un- 
broken halves when 80 per cent or more 
of the units are unbroken and not ex- 
cessively trimmed. Excessive trimming is 
defined as that amount which destroys 
the normal shape of the half. 

The weight of the fruit in the container 
|means the fruit material in both the 
solid and liquid components. It is thus 
equivalent to the “put-in weight.” 

3. Substandard Designation. 

Canned apricots. which fail to meet the 
above standard shall, except as herein- 
after provided. bear the legend for low 
auality promulgated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

4. Exceptions. 


in- | Rio, Tex. 


| Northwest. 


| interior 


. s 2 ‘ 
Canned apricots which fail to meet the 


above standard. only in that they consist 
of apricots packed in water, need not bear 
the low quality legend if labeled ‘water- 
pack, apricots.” 

Canned apricots which fail to meet the 
above standard only in that the halves 
are peeled, need not bear the low quality 
legend if labeled “peeled apricots.” 

Canned apricots which fail to meet the 
above standard only in that they consist 
of unpeeled, whole apricots, need not bear 
the low quality legend if labeled “whol 
apricots,” even though the units may fail 
to meet the requirement for normal size. 
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? 


|of Texas excessive Winter 


| Winter 


| beneficial 


Subzero temperatures, however, 
confined to a few points in tne 
In the Ohio Valley the min- 
ima ranged mostly from 22 degrees to 
24 degrees and in the lower Missouri Val- 
ley from 18 degrees to 20 degrees. | 

The weather of the week just closed 


yere 


| was characterized by some decidedly fa- 


vorable and other unfavorable aspects. 
The most favorable features were the sub- 


|stantial to heavy precipitation that oc- 


curred over large heretofore persistently 


| dry areas, especially in the interior val- 


eastern States, and the 


leys and more 
in central and southern 


cooler weather 


| States, which favorably retarded prema- 
turely advancing fruit trees. Precipitation | 


was especially helpful in Missouri, Illinois, 


|Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, southern Iowa, 
|southern Wisconsin, lower Michigan, and | 
| the Atlantic Coast States. 


Snowfall Unusually Heavy 
Snowfall was unusually heavy in many | 
sections, especially in northern) 
Missouri, southern Iowa, the central and | 


|northern parts of Illinois and Indiana, 
}and southern Michigan, ] 
| ranging mostly from about 6 inches to as 


with amounts 
much as 2 feet locally. It was also heavy 
in the eastern Lake region and some in- 
terior sections of the Northeast. The 
rainfall and melting snow whi be vevy 
beneficial in conditioning the soil in these 
areas, and, if favorable weather follows, 
will be very helpful to wheat. Consider- | 
able portions of the upper Mississippi 
valley, however, including the most of 
Iowa and also the Spring wheat region 
rather generally continued dry, with even 
dust storms reported in Iowa a short dis- 
tance north of heavy snows. | 

Low temperatures favorably retarded | 
the development of fruit buds in con- 
siderable sections of the country, but, at 
the same time, there was apparently more 


or less damage to fruit blossoms that 
are out in the Southern States as far 


north as Oklahoma and Arkansas and in 
parts of the east Gulf area. While it is 
too early to determine the amount of 
damage, it apparently has not been heavy. 
Much tender truck has also been nipped 
in the Southern States, but the hardier | 
varieties continued satisfactory progress. 
Because of the cold weather, or the cool- 
ness and frequent rains; the growth of 
Spring crops was retarded in the South 
and planting was largely suspended, al- 
though a little corn was put in as far 
north as southern Arkansas. In much 
ains, followed 
by hig drying winds, have left the 
soil in poor condition fer planting over 
the eastern two-thirds of the State. Be- 
eause of the rains or snows, farm work 
was inactive rather generally in the cen- 
tral valleys, but good progress was re- 
ported in the Northwest. 
The outstanding feature 
weather as affecting the Winter crop was 
the beneficial rain or snow which oc- 
curred over the central and eastern parts 
of the belt. Heavy snows and rains in 
the western Ohio Valley were reported 
to have broken the drought, while the 
soil moisture was materially improved in 
other valley areas. Except for some local 
reports of damage by freezing, wheat is 
in generally good condition. In the South- 
east the crop is good to excellent north- 
ward to Nebraska, with a general abund- 
ance of soil moisture reported from most 
parts, at least for present needs; the up- 
per Mississippi Valley is still dry. 
Favorable to Grains 
Conditions were largely favorable in 
most western grain fields, although cold 
weather checked growth in the Pacific 
Northwest and precipitation was variable. 
zrains continue to do well in the 
South, while favorable conditions were re- 
ported from the middle Atlantic section. 
Seeding Spring oats has been largely com- 
pleted in southeastern Kansas, with some 
up to good stands, but Spring work was 
retarded in other parts by cold weather, | 
snow, or wet soil. Some damage to Spring | 
oats was noted in Oklahoma by hard 
freezes on three successive nights, while 
it was too wet for work in the rice regions 
of Louisiana. 
The moderate to heavy precipitation 
over central parts of the country was very 
in providing additional stock 














of the week's 





| water and furnishing needed moisture for 


| ported 


Spring growth of pastures, which are re- 
greening northward to Virginia. 
estock, range, and water conditions are 
aly satisfactory over the great west- 
zing country, with many reports 
stock approaching the lambing and 
season, with condition above 
Shed lambing was reported nearly 


I 








of 
calving 
normal, 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 
of Fisheries Doc. No. 1099, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Price, 15 cents. F31-5 
Natural History of Bay Scajlop—Fisheries Doc 
No. 1100, Bur. of Fisheries, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce Price, 30 cents F31-4 


Census Publications, Statistics for Population, 
Agric., Manufactures and Mining—Price List | 
70, 10th Ed. Free at Supt. of Documents 
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Torsional Test for Aircraft Metal | 














United States Bureau 


The torsional strength of cold-drawn steel tubing for use in the con- 
struction of aircraft is tested by an instrument, shown above, devel- 
oped for the purpose and in use at the United States Bureau of 


Standards. 


The tube is twisted between the two heads of the torsion 


machine and the amount of twist determined. 








* 
Record of Bills 





in 


STATE LEGISLATURES 





, . * 
> Changes in Status 
Aviation tlaw and provide for the appc 
Wyo. H. 207. To recodify State air laws. | board of commi of the W; 
1 Bar, the slic 


Signed by Governor Mar. 5. 
Banking: State Finance 
Mont. S. 114. Relating to the consolidation 
of banks and providing for operation of offices 
after consolidation. Passed by Senate. Passed 
by House. 


Wyo. S. 40. Trust succession. Signed by 
Governor Mar. 5. 
Crime: Prisons 
Mont. H. 34. To create a State bureau 


of criminal identification. Passed by House. 
Passed by Senate. 
Government 

To create a legislative ref- 


Passed by House. Killed 


Mont. H. 423. 
erence bureau, etc. 
by Senate. 

Insurance 

S. 31. To provide indemnity to per- 
sons injured in automobile accidents and to 
establish a State automobile fund. (No ac- 
tion—erroneously reported as S. 36 relating 
to anbther subject which has been signed 
by the Governor.) 
Wyo. S. 89. To 
amendments to articies of 
mutual fire insurance companies, 
Governor Mar. 6. 


Wis 





prescribe procedure for 
incorporation of 
Signed by 


Judiciary 
Mont. H. 4. Relating to grounds for a new 
trial in criminal actions and authorizing the 


court to modify the judgment if the evidence 
shows that the defendant is not guilty of the 
degree of crime of which convicted, but is 
guilty of a lesser degree thereof, or a lesser 
crime included therein. Passed by House. 
Passed by Senate. 

Wyo. S. 92. To regulate the practice of 


Bills Introduced 


Banking: finance 

Ind. H. J. R. 4. Dyers. Memorializes the 
President and the Federal Reserve Board to 
devise some means of increasing the supply 
of money in circulation: Ways and Means. 

Me. H. 838. Sturtevant. To provide a pen- 
alty for circulating false reports concerning 
banks and building and loan associations; 
Legal Affairs. 

Nev. A. 192. Spradling. Permits banks to 
secure® 25 per cent of total deposits by pur- 
chase of New York Exchange stocks; Banks 


‘and Banking: 


S. C. H. 509. Parris et al. 
the organization, operation, and supervision 
of industrial banks; Banking and Insurance. 

Pa. H. 596. Schwartz. Providing for the 
incorporation of neighborhood banks of dis- 
count and deposit; Banking. 

Constitution 

Kans. S.C. R. 8. Baker et al. Relating to 
a proposition to call a convention to revise, 
amend or change the State Constitution; Ju- 
diciary, 


To provide for 


Highways 

Del. H. 249. Creating a commission to 
survey feasibility of bridge across the Dela- 
ware River. 

N. H. S. 26. Authorizing the State High- 
way Department to build and maintain by it- 
self and its employes, all State roads and 
highways. 

Pa. H. 639. Creating a commission to act 
with a similar New J *y commission, with 
respect to the construction of a tunnel be- 
neath the Delaware River. 3 

Insurance 

Ark. H. 504. Coffelt. To tax fire, 
and marine insurance companies for 
of common school fund: Education 

Ark H. 506. Stubblefield To 
Arkansas fire commission: Budget. 

Mass. H. 1339 (Subst. for H. 486.) To 
permit certain insurance companies to in- 
sure certain personal property against all risks 
or hazards. 

Mo. H. 517. Despain et al. To repeal sec- 
tion 5979, R. S. Mo. 1929, relating to taxation 
of insurance companies and to enact a new 
section in lieu thereof, providing for 2 per 
cent premium tax less return premiums and 





tornado 
benefit 


create an 









reinsurance in authorized companies. 

N. Mex. H. 246 Lamb. To require all 
banks and trust companies to secure all de- 
posits with suitable bond and in case of 
bank failure all deposits to be paid by bond- 
ing company: Corporations and Banks 

H, 333. Valdez et al. To provide 
jon and control of fraternal bene- 


: Judiciary. 
H. 288. Bry 
cent for 
suits against 
Judiciary, 
H. 317. Valdez et al 
juvenile insurance 
Judici 
N. Mex. H. 318. 1 
tion of domestic 
ance companies; 
N. Y. A. Int. 1679. Stone. To permit one 
; more fire insurance corporations, instead 
of two or more, to issue combination standard 
policies 
Pa S. 314. Roberts To 
624 and 625 of act of May 
to insurance, etc.; Insurance 
Pa. H. 768. Sterling. To provide for pur- 
chase of reinsurance for policyholders of title 
insurance companies taken over by Secretary 
of Banking; Insurance. , 
Pa. H 785. Goehring. To authorize minors 
aged 18 or more to enter into life insurance 
contracts and to become members of life in- 


State Books and 
Publications 


- Mex 
10 per 
ment 
policies; 
N. Mex 
writing 
organizations; 


irs. To allowed plain- 
attorney fees in judg- 
insurance companies on 








tiff 








To authorize 
by fraternal 


of 






» provide for incorpora- 
fire, hail and tornado insur- 
Public Affairs. 


or 


repeal 
17, 1921, 


sections 
relating 








Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Wyo.—Bicnn. Rept. of State Bd. of Charities 
and Reform (1928-1930). Submitted to Gov. 
by Amy G. Abbott, Secy. Cheyenne, 1930. 
H.—Rept. of Atty.-Gen. and Asst. Att.-Gen 
for period ended Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to 
Legis!. by Ralph W. Davis, ‘Atty.-Gen., and 
Winthrop Wadleigh, Asst. Atty.-Gen.). Con- 

cord, 1930. 

Rept. of State Bd. of Public Welfare for 
Bienn. Period ended Je. 30, 1930. Submitted 
to Gov. by Chas. E. Tilton, Chairman. Con- 
cord, 1930 

Rept. of State Bd. of Educ 
riod Ended Je, 30, 1930. Concord, 1930 

Rept. of Trustees of State Library 
State Librarian for period beginning 
1, 1928. and ended June 30, 1930 
to Gov Concord, 1930 
Minn,—Training School 

Schocl for Girls Repts, of Supts. submit- 

ted to State Bd. of Control, by Mary lL 

Stewart, Supt.. for Bienn. Period Ended Je 

30. 1930. St. Paul, 1930. 

Conn.-—-List of Bills, Etc., for Public and Pri- 
vate Acts, acted upon by General Assembly 
Jan, Session, 1931. Rev. to Feb. 10, 1931. 
Hartford, 1931 

Kans.—-5th Bienn. Rept. of Dir. 
Agric. Col. for Biennium July 1, 
Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to Gov. by L. C 
Call, Dir. Topeka, 1930. 

N. H.—Manual in General Court 1931. Pre- 
pared and published by Dept. of State. Con- 
cord, 1931, 
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for Bienn. Pe- 
and 
July 
Submitted 
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1928, to 


















mission, t 2€ € Ve- 
toed by 
Motor Vehicles 
Mont. H. 399. To regulate size and we 
of vehicles. Pasced by House Passed | 
Senate. 
Prohibition 
Wyo. H. J. R. 4. Proposing 
determine sentiment of elector 
to reneal or modification of the 
Amendment. Signed by Governor 
Public Utilities 
Mont. H. 158. To submit constitutio 
amendment for creation I 
lic control commission 





State 
Senate 
Mont. 
to file 
Senate. 
Mont. H. 347 
funding gas 
by Senate. 
N. Dak. H. 96 
manufacture and 
Passed by House. Passed 
Wyo. H. 131. To tax a 
tal stock of domestic he 1 10¢ 

corporations. Signed by Gove 
Workmen's Compensation 

125 To r le for i 
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House Pe 
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surance companies; Insuran 
S.C. H. 510 i 
tain companies from provisicns of 
viding manner in hich claims on 
policies shall be paid; Benkinz end 
Tex. S. 442 Woodu Relative 
tions of payment of policis wr 


surance companies, and 
sociations; Insurance 
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fraternal 











446 To authorize cities 
to create appr s ) ul rope 
for fire insurance C Pp 1: 

Tex. S. 448. )- 
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Wis Committee on Corpo n 
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Labor and Industry 
N. Mex. H. 299. Lopez et 
illegal conditi i 1 





ployment after t 
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minor und Lge per- 
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Oreg. S. 160. Uptcn. To adopt p? - 
sions of the Volstead A > 
prohibition laws of Oregon unif rere- 
with; Alcoholic Trafi 

é H 7 ; 



































Dentistry, Pure a 
statutes to per it 
by the Federa f 
of alcohol r laborat 
fessional use to obtain. bri 
possess such aicohc thin 
Radio 
Minn. S Weber To € 
lating to libel applicable to kt d- 
casts; Judiciary. 
Taxation 
nl. Ss. J. R. 9 Lou en Prot 
Congress against prop of certain § 
to have a tariff or embargo placed on petro- 
leum and its pr 
Ind. H. 503. I le of 
cent on cloth ew 
reirigerat« ut 
Ind. H. 533. Impcsing a tax on poles and 
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Governor Meier 


Reviews Oregon 
| Legislative Work 


Bills on Utilities, Agricul- 
ture, Police Power and 
Taxation Included «dn En- 
actments of the Assembly 


Salem, Mar. 11. 


| State of Oregon: 
| 
| ion of the Oregon 


The 36th biennial s¢ 


Legislature was ended 











d 6. Governor 

| Julius L. Meier reviewed the work of the 

session in a message to the Senate and 

House. The m¢ liows in full text: 

Q@n the eve o ine die adjourn- 
ment, I wis to you ‘ 






‘as 


h 
re } 





preserve 
power re- 





SC for the develop- 
ment of for the benefit of 
| the public. 


Utility Legislation 
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1 to represent 
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the home 
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not 








d legislation placing the 
1e traffic, fish e, fire 
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1ore rigid law enforcement 
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Highway 
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INDIA TEA... 
fitting accompaniment 
travel 


lo luxurious 





W ELL ap- 


pointed 





and lavi 
serviced tr 
| continental trains ... like the Cen- 


| tury and Broadwey Limited ... make 
a point of servi 





» foods of top notch 





standards to their discriminating cli- 
entele. That is why India Tea has 
been given a prominent place on the 
|} menu cards of many poy r travel 





institutions. For India Tea is the tea 


RE cia 
‘ndia Tea has won the allegiance of 
| those accustomed to the best. It is 


the preferred tea of professional tea 
men. Why? Because Tea 
| rich in flavor, full-bodied, alluringly 
| fragrant, inviting in color. . 
of 


India is 
. a bev- 
erage substance, 

| Next time you travel, while away an 
hour in the diner or in your drawing 
} room with a pot of delicious India 
You'll note that it comes to 
| you with imprinted with the 
Map of India (shown below), a mark 
that the to genuine 
| India Tea. India produces the finest 

tea in the world 


Tea, 


a 


tag 





stamps tea be 


| oe = 

| ”S wap of Ind 

every package of 
you buy! 





| 
tea 
| 
| 
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| & Co. et al. (Kraft Phenix Cheese Co.). 


Reappraisement Rulings Cover vets iiist yr x'came, 2: rat 


| Phoenix Co. 


4 | slowing up in receipts of live fowls. Al-|and fresh, which they have been called! points y i i 
Farm Markets |though tne decrease was not sufficient | Upon to handle for years. | Arst rerapiey rs ae mma 
to cause any change upward in the quo-| The general tone of the butter market! _. : BER A BGton ContTe) Te- 
tations, a slightly firmer tone developed. | W@S steady in early March with no par-|&!ons and in western Nebraska, Northern | 





e The low price for which fowl, especially, | ticular strength or weakness apparent. The | Colorado prices declined slightly and the 
is now selling reflects the recent drastic | best demand was for the medium and|northern Mai “ ’ 4 “4 Decorated Glassware 
Improve During mid-Winter reduction in laying flocks be- |!0wer grades. Consumption figures indi-| weaker ous ton a gp ih > l e artety O ere handise | Decorated glassware, imported from 
case of om Sep mrs, rer dele |sait Rare "Segue aogcngyen, auned |e iti stronger op forthe ound te gepeaiagen, ted suiead a etre 
pas 7, : ow being re- “ e uring recent " —_—_— the J. D. Richardson Co. 
| ; ~ | months ake - | potatoes and on Idah Ss as a | . 
Current Monthy 3's rnc ces et dae pen] months end, this naturally has ‘averted | Nenker on Colorado Red Mcciikes,” "| Customs Decisions Include Potato Mashers, Toys, Cheese, | exccies si'Sey tar Miche Us the Dow 
passed, and are consequently looking for- | ‘TY: In spite of low prices, milk produc-|, The cash-track market for Iceberg type | 7 4 | Chemical ‘Chane an ys ee sy 
|‘ward to lighter supplies. tion has continued heavy. lettuce declined sharply in the ere type Fancy Leather Goods, Coal-tar Colors, Metal | Cotto 7 ae ted f bi 
G T eae : It ig thought that the higher prices now | wits more cheerful attitude throughout Valley of California. Prices of Florida Fi d D 4 d Ch ‘ ; | ‘sean ae Ta — Png mee 
eneral Tone Better Despite being quoted on eggs will tend to cur- | part rg gag y markets the At | ee cones aa in northern mar-| igures and Decorate ne Butler Brothers eee 
tail such further reduction in laying |{mprovement in th result of further | aman os strawberries showed greater] __ _ nest : a , | ae ; 
g, though purchas-|‘ gth at shipping points as the local| New York, Mar. 11—Reappraisements,, Sodium silico fluoride, imported from | Toys, imported from London and en- 


Irregularity of Grain and focks. A contiruation of the heavy re- re beh Enon ; ' 
5 | ers were still inclined to shop around for season began to wane. First Bermuda | just announced by the United States Cus- | Viaardingen, Holland, and entered at} eg gt gg bh ae Ge 





, «, |ceipts of fresh killed dressed poultry has | possible con ions 79| type onion i 
Downward Trend of Fruit resulted in 8 week and uneasy tone pre- | catenin of gr th Seen scheduled to ioe by Mar 30 TSunlity is | toms Court, fix the valuations for duty | Philadelphia by John A. Steer & Co. |China, and entered at Seattle by Frank 
y Vieni ailing in the frozen pou try trade. warehouse. reccipe” witty oe Wisconsin | expected to be better eae aveteat ew assessment purposes on merchandise im-| Betaamidoanthrachinon, a coal-tar in-|P. Dow Co., Inc., and the Long Island 
= ‘ During the first part of March the egg! of production, were approximately 3.000,.| Y°rk yellow onions declined slightly in| POrted from all parts of the world. These | termediate, imported from Frankfurt, | Toy Company. 
——_—_— markets gradually worked into a firmer 000 pounds lighter than during the Same| large terminal markets and mi western | decisions cover: Germany, and entered at Newark, N. J.,|_ Plumbago, imported from Colombo, Cey= 
Although grain markets were irregular | position. Dealers were generally express- | period a year ago and the lightest for the | Stock was barely able to hold to the re-|, Potato mashers, imported from Nurn- !by the General Aniline Works. |lon, and entered at New York by Charles 
and the trend of price changes in the | m¥more Svetorunebts within the ner for | kets also Shove sone arene | Been mates rank (berg, Germany, ahd entered at New York) | Metal figures, imported irom Berlin and] PeHMOS, ss onted 
: ‘ } W S also showed some improvement, but} Bean markets : ,| by A. Leipzig, Inc. entered at New York j z otton cloth, imported from Glasgow, 
; rkets ranged from generally pzig t New York by Heemsoth &/| cootiand, and entered at New York by 


fruit and vegetable markets was down- months. Th : i , i a) | 
et as 1S. e exceptionally low prices at, buyers were still inclined to look for b teady S i t 
an, were oe. lees. iaunev ven | Whi ; : ; sl ’ stil r bar-| steady to somewhat lower in early March.|..Fancy leather goods, imported from | Basse, Inc. 
less improvement was | which fresh eggs have been retailing since | gains and limited purchases mostly to| Extremely light deliveries from M ichigan | Walsall, England, and entered at New] _ Decorated china, etc. imported trom | ieney ‘cotton vestings imported f 
; ye S, rom 








shown in all other agricultural markets| the first of the year have materially in-|immediate needs, although rumors of| growers since Mar. 1 hav x by ; F i 
v y i rs : U 1 Ss S§ Mar. ave ‘ rator | York by Stanley & Stanley, Inc. | Paris ¢ , York by 
a “eee "s days of the current —— eecrened one Sete to nanan aoe prices were fewer than in previous a in that State > leomun teen Coal-tar colors, imported ton Milan Titan Shipping Company. a ead pe go tata + 
: ‘ Oo a summary, just Ss. | holders. Michi , Seek > a of Ste er . “ey Tikeceocnianmes Cueeaten ae 
made public by the Bureau of Agricul- | the largest supply of eggs, both storage Prices of potatoes at country shipping| ceived $3.75 in =_— ——T Le RO came Pred a. jt wt tot ee ae and| a eee 
made public by the Bureau of Agricul- | ‘I - eee ae ae | L. . Organic Products Co., Inc. entered at Port Huron by F. W. Myers/ 1976.) 
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ture. The summary follows in full text: 

Livestock, dairy and poultry products 
have supplied the brighter features of 
the farm markets so ‘far this month. 











| 


Cattle, hogs and lambs advanced dur- 
ing the first week of March, owing to 
Grain markets were irregular in line 
with the heavy supply of wheat and lim- 
kets were downward. 
The cotton market continues fairly 
quiry for spot cotton. 
Demand continued directed to the me-| 
mostly inquired for ranged from 7s inch e 
to 1 1-32 inches. The asking basis by 
ing more firm in their ideas of present 
values. Experts for the week ended Mar 
6 amounted to about 5,100,000 bales com- |} See Ramer : 
pared with 5,500,000 for the like period m | } f as rE ERRORS 
oisture Loss of} Ci a Pe ei ell 
There were no important changes in igare es PP 
the general wheat market situation in wf 
tions continued favorable. Exporting 
countries continued to press supplies upon | S | ae 
Each curve represents ; 
large stocks remaining on farms, which r i P " A AAA 
according to trade estimates are 25,000,- Fo) th) pac. a | 
Mh | ¢ 


2 lighter supplies and to some improvement 
in the dressed meat trade. Butter sold 
a little higher and even the egg market 
has done better the past two weeks. Cot- 
ton sold at fairly steady prices and tone 
ited offerings of corn. Most price 
steady. Foreign and domestic demand 
dium and low grade cottons which have 
sellers showed but slight change. Some 
6, amounted to 159,694 bales, compared 
one year ago. 
early March. Domestic Winter received | TH IRTY iD A ‘ sg 5 cs i 
j | | i 
the market. Domestic wheat marketings 
000 to 30,000,000 bushels larger than a en 
seisnts iversentansceie Wenanes 
| | Fd Pd o 
cae ; | Ord Celloph 
| ¢ | rdinary Cellophane 
} a 


»! was fair to good the first ten days of 
with 140,056 for the corresponding week | 
@ year ago. 


of the trade seems to be improving. 
changes in the fruit and vegetable mar- - 
March. Domestic markets met better in- |} RK ¥ ee g = an g é tte es 
been comparatively scarce. Staples 
reports indicate that sellers are becom- 
last season. Exports from Aug. 1 to Mar. i Cha + Showing 
Wheat Situation Unchanged 
beneficial rains. European crop condi- } | i 
a i 
7 | : Glassine W d Pack 
continued heavy, reflecting the relatively / - assine ra ppe ac age 
4 1 
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td 
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although domestic demand _ continued 
dull. Domestic corn markets strength- 
ened slightly as a result of rain and snow : : ee 
and unfavorable weather conditions in } . . a oo t, Ree } 
the central and far West. Trade esti- | 1 ” 
mates place farm stocks around 250,000,- 
000 bushels below those of a year ago. e 
These estimates, however, indicate that | ro 
more than half of the shortage in the} | ' aoe, esi 
crop has already been made up by re- 
duced consumption Oats showed little 
change and the barley market held gen- | 
erally steady. } 
The feed market has been irregular 
since Mar. 1. Prices of wheat millfeeds 
and eottonseed sold slightly higher, and 
linseed meal, alfalfa meal and corn by- 
product feeds held steady to somewhat 
lower. Prices advances were numerous | 
and sharper than declines so that the 
price of feeds as a group at the princi- 
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The rye market was generally steady, | 
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pal distributing markets was at the high- | : 

est point since mid-February. | Cigarettesin prime Ey : 
Consumer demand, although somewhat | me P 

mereased continued at a low ebb with condition have a pa ame rT , or le 

mild weather and seasonally oe ee. | moisture content t eel 

tures reducing the need for purchase a a 

feeds. Among the market features were | of about10%. It will 20-— . >) 

the increased inquiry for wheat millfeeds | be seen by the 0} oistu re-rroo e Oop ane 

by eastern buyers from the Seaeee were, | Pittsburgh Testing 

ern mills and improved export deman | Laboratory Chart 3 


for cottonseed cake. 
Hay Market Dull | 
Hay markets were generally dull dur-| 


that cigarettes in 
the ordinary 
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Prepared for R.J.Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


ing the first week of March Offerings wrapped package 
continued light at most points and were | bean ana ee 
generally in only fair demand. Alfalfa} ; n 

e markets were quiet with light arrivals | half of their total f ) i Pe Pe a a ee 


generally in a oe re eet moisture in thirty 
/ n the quality of offerings, 
improvement i q J duns cnt tena 


Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory 


together with some increase in Pa a 
particularly for the medium an etter the Camel Humi- ; ‘ 
grades, resulted in small advances at a dor Pack dalicess ry Cé: atria aT IITA 


few points in the Central West. Shipping : 
demand at Kansas City improved con- Cigarettes to you 
siderably. in prime conditi 5 : D 3 
Slaughter steer values advanced early P tion : 4 30. DAYS 
in the month, reflecting recent small : : 
slaughter, and improvement in the dressed 
beef trade. The trade carried a healthier 
undertone throughout Everything with 
a fair flesh covering got killer competi-| 
tion. Scarcity of light-fleshed kinds, and 








a ‘revival of country demand, with the| b 5 
approach of the grazing season, permitted HE whole country is talking about the throat-easy mild- choice Turkish and Domestic tobaccos of which Camels 
snarpes ypturns on such kinds . . Es 

The average price of slaughter steels ness and the prime freshness of Camel Cigarettes in the are blended. 
and yearlings at Chicago for the first -H . > 
week of March was approximately 50 new umidor Pack. 


cents higher than that of the week pre-| 


Make these tests yourself 


vious. With the bulk of the veal calf The above ch >i : 
supply selling at $6 to $6.75, and only L I t ll art penne by the Pittsburgh Testing 
the best 140 to 175-pound shipping vealers | aboratory tells y shy. J . 
as high as $7.50 to $8. Prices on this| : you way It is so easy to tell the difference between parched dry ciga- 
class were lower than at any time within Please examine it fully. It i sy: e . ens 
che last two decades. | as amine it carefully. It is an unfailing guide to rettes and fresh prime Camels that it is no wonder everybody 
ee Tee Pee eee AEE © Comes cigarette selection and enjoyment. is reaching for a fresh cigarette today. 
live hogs sharply reduced, the general As y c . , e ° ° 
eee oa” ene Cie s you can quickly see by the three upper curves on this Your fingers identify stale, dried-out tobaccos at once, 
Weighty butchers and packing sows, in s * h . 74? : : ° 
materially diminished supply, scored the interesting chart, cigarettes that lack the protection of the While a Camel is flexible and pliant. 
sharpest price upturns, affecting a further 4 ¢ : , ° 7 : 
narrowing of | the price range between Humidor Pack lose their moisture rapidly from the day they Your ears can tell the difference too. For a dust-dry 
@ Fhem ar ight stock | are manuf: i d . 2 
* Sheep and lamb trade showed rather actured. cigarette crackles under pressure. 
sharp price fluctuations but closed with | ° . . . ¢ : s 
a healthy wtone, with most fat lambs on And day by day as this moisture disappears, the smoke But the real test is taste and there is simply no comparison 
a er 2aSls. ecen marketing Wit- | . . . ‘ . 
essed further accessions to the supply | from these cigarettes becomes harsher, hotter, more unkind between the rich mildness of a Camel and the hot, brackish 
rom the big feeding areas o Solorado | E ° 
and western Nebraska, but the season- to the smoker’s throat. smoke from a stale, dry cigarette. 
ally free movement from that source was . J Ze y p 3 
more than offset by diminished market- Not so with Camels! ) Switch to Camels just for today then leave them tomorrow 







mo natives. The marketable supply | f 
of the latter now ¢ ears to be fairly | i . 3 ® i ; y ° 
ee The Humidor Pack is moisture proof and sealed air-tight if you can 

Lamb Weights Increase at every point. It protects the rich, flavorful aroma of the R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Lamb weights increased, due to the en- 
larged proportion of fed lambs from 
large western feeding districts. The Chi- 
cago lamb top was $9.25. It was largely 
a $4.75 market for fat ewes, with the 
best at $5. Demand increased seasonally 
for lambs suitable for immediate shear- 


ing. 

Eastern wool markets were moderately 
active during the first week of March, 
with the character of the business tend- 
ing to create confidence as mills and 
top makers purchased freely to cover 

@ immediate needs, with little resistance 
to current quotations. Bulk of the busi- 


ness was in worsted classes of territory | 
wools, little being done on fleece wools.| * 
The poultry trade reported a slight | 











Rains and Snow Benefit 
Crops in East During Week 
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finished in parts of the Northwest, with ture ae of cigarettes wrapped \\\ y 
a good increase noted . theo ashi ) i \ ‘ \\ 
Cold weather retarded growth of the fe hioned way It is the \\\ \ \ 
hardier varieties of truck in the South, mark of a considerate hostess, \ \\ MY \\ 

with widespread reports of injury to tender ° \\ 

vegetation by frost or freezing tempera- by means of the Humidor Pack, = 

tures from Texas to Georgia. While the} to “Serv i ” 

reports of damage were rather general, | wee S fresh cigarette, 

there were pe indications, of severe, losses. | Buy Camels by the carton = 

‘obacco in beds was retarded by cold. Fruit Pr) . : 

oom was somewhat injured by the frosts, this cigarette will remain fresh 

although it is too soon for an estimate of in your me 
. ‘damage; the cold weather will be extremely y ho and office. 

beneficial in retarding premature growth @ 1931, RB. J. Reynolds Tobaceo C Winston-Salem, N. C, 
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as some buds are showing as far north 
as Maryland, 
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- WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS \ 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of the United States Government 





HE charts of “Weekly Business Indi- on the same day, but in the main, it is a “index numbers,” using for convenience ticular week is greater than the average 
cators” are issued by the Bureau of ;comparison for the same period. as a base period the weekly average of for the years 1923-1925 it is expressed as 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the In order to simplify comparison be- each series for the years 1923-1925 except an index number of more than 100; if the 
Department of Commerce. tween different business indicators and to where otherwise indicated. The weekly value is less than the average the index 
The figures from which the charts are compare statistical series which are ex- average for this period is expressed as 100 number is less than 100. The data are 
made are obtained from reliable private, pressed in different units, the Bureau of on the charts and the value for each week plotted for the week’ ending Mar. 7 
as well as Governmental sources. The ac- Foreign and Domestic Commerce has cal- » is calculated as a percentage of this av- where available. (Issued by the Depart- 
tual week for all items does not always end culated all of these statistics in terms of erage. Thus, when the item for any par- ment of Commerce. ) 





Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 Chart Legend: 1930 _ 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 1931 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Every right-minded man who starts in 
to make something to sell is sustained by 
a valid idea. 


He is convinced that his product embodies 
a real advantage for the user and that there- 
fore intelligent people will buy it. 


On that simple and durable premise have 


been reared in the past quarter-century the - 


greatest business and industrial structures 
in America. 


The process of their erection has been 
invaluably quickened and _ strengthened by 
honest and informative advertising. 


Ir your business is worrying you now, if 
sales and profits are sagging, go back to the 
beginning in your thinking. 


Be sure your product is superior, in style, 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 











quality, value or utility; be sure it is distrib- 
uted within reach of the customer. 


This done, fe// people about it, in terms of 
their interest, not yours — tell them over and 
over again through the advertising pages of 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


You are then displaying your wares before 
the most intelligent and progressive audience 
in America—that hub ‘three - million - strong 
which turns the taste, thinking, buying of 
the nation. 


lr you think this is merely selfish advice, 
think again; it is the tried and true formula of 
outstandingly successful business. 


The Post is an inseparable part of that 
formula simply because experience has 
demonstrated that its values cannot be 
bought elsewhere at any price! 
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Decision Shows Zoning Ordinance Preventing 


Rules for Appeal Oil Drilling Held Constitutional 


In Patent Cases 


Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals Denies Review of 
Board’s Rulings Not Spe- 
cifically Authorized 





GIDEON SUNDBACK 
v. | 

GEorGE W. BLaIR AND JOSEPH E. PERRAULT. | 

Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. | 
Pat. Appl. No. 2599. 

Appeal from decisi of the Board of | 
Appeals of the Patent Office. Inter- | 
ference No. 55743. 

Juiian S. Wooster for appellant; no ap-| 
pearance for appellee. — | 

Before GraHam, Presiding Judge, and | 
Bianp, HATFIELD, GARRETT and LENROOT, 
Associate Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 25, 1931 


Lenroot, J.—This is an appeal by the 
appellant Sundback from a decision of 
the Board of Appeals of the United States 
Patent Office which affirmed a decision of 
the law examiner granting a motion by 
the appellee Blair to dissolve the inter- 
ference as to all counts, in an interfer-| 
ence proceeding which had been declared 
between the appellant Sundback and the 
appellees Blair and Perrault. The motion 
to disolve was granted upon the ground 
of anticipation by the patent to Denner 
Meir, No. 1116249, Nov. 3, 1914, and it was 
upon this ground of nonpatentability that 
the Board of Appeals affirmed the de- 
cision of the law examiner. 

The applications of the several 
were filed as follows: Sundback, 
lant, filed on Sept. 3, 1924; Blair, 
lee, filed on July 2, 1927; Perrault, 
lee, filed on July 2, 1925. , 

The appellee Perrault is a patentee, his 

atent being dated Jan. 26, 1926, and the 
four counts of the issue are claims of 
said patent copied for purposes of an in- 
terference. 

‘ Various other proceedings have been had 
in the Patent Office with reference to the 
applications of the parties and the inter- 
ference declared between them, which it 
is unnecessary to refer to here. 

Appellant assigns a large number of 
errors, the principal one being that the 
Board of Appeals erred in holding that 
the counts in issue are not patentable 
over the prior art. 


Question of Jurisdiction 


The question confronts us at the outset 
as to whether this court has jurisdiction 
of this appeal. If it has not, the appeal 
of course must be dismissed. This ques- 
tion must be determined by a construction 
of the statutory law relating to the sub- 
ject. 

By section 482 of the Revised Statutes, 
the Board of Appeals of the Patent Office 
is authorized “to review and determine 
upon the validity of the adverse decisions 
of examiners upon applications for pat- 
ents and in interference cases.” 

By section 483, the Commissioner of 
Patents is empowered, subject to the ap- 
roval of the Secretary of Commerce, to 
‘establish regulations, not inconsistent 
with law, for the conduct of proceeding: 
in the Patent Office.” 

Section 4904 provides that: 

Whenever an application is made for a 
patent which, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioner, would interfere with any pending ap- 
plication, or with any unexpired patent, he 
shall give notive thereof to the applicants, or 
applicant and patentee, as the case may be, 
and shall direct the primary examiner to pro- 
ceed to determine the question of priority of 
invention. And the Commissioner may issue 
@ patent to the party who is adjudged the 
prior inventor, unless the adverse party ap- 
peals from the decision of the primary ex- 
aminer, within such time, not less than 20 
days, as the Commissioner shall prescribe. 
(Italics ours.) 

Section 4909 reads as follows: 

Every applicant for a patent or for the re- 
issue of a patent, any of the claims of which 
have been twice rejected, and every party to 
an interference, may appeal from the decision 
of the primary examiner, or of the examiner 
in charge of interferences in such case, to the 
Board of Appea!s; having once paid the fee 
for such appeal. 

Section 4911 reads as follows: 

If any applicant is dissatisfied with the dect- 
sion of the Board of Appeals, he may appeal! 
to the United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, in which case he waives his 
hight to proceed under section 4915 of the 
Revised Statutes. If any party to an inter- 
ference is dissatisfied with the decision of the 
Board of Appeals, he may appeal to the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, 
provided that such appeal shall be s! ¢ 
if any advcrse party to such int re 
within 20 days after the appe! 
filed notice of appeal according 
of the Revised Statutes, file notice with 
Commissioner of Patents that he elects 
have all further proceedings conducted as 
provided in section 4915 of the Revised Stat- 
utes. Thereupon the appellant shall have 30 
days thereafter within which to file a bill in 
eouity under said section 4915, in default of 
which the decisions appealed from all 
govern the further proceedings in the case. 
said 


parties 
appel- 
appel- 
appel- 












to 





If the appellant shall file such bill within 

30 days and shall file due proof thereof with 
the Commissioner of Patents, the issue of a 
patent to the party awarded priority by said 


Board of. Appeals shall be withheld pending 
the final determination of said proceeding un- 
der said section 4915. 


Status of Law Examiners 

The inquiry arises as to the construc- 
tion of the words “the decision” as used 
in said section 4911. Does it mean any 
decision that the Board of Appeals is 
authorized by the statute and the rules 
of the Patent Office to render, or only 
such decisions as the Board of Appeals 
is specifically authorized by the terms of 
the statute to render 

We are clear that appeals can be taken 
to this court only from decisions which 
the Board of Appeals is specifically author- 
ized by the statutes to make in proceed- 
ings relating to patents and that any de- 
cisions not so authorized, but which are 
made under authority of the Commis- 
Sioner of Patents to aid him in the per- 
formance of his duties, are not appealable 
to this court. 

In the case at bar, the decision of the 
Board of Appeals is based upon an appeal 
from a decision of a law examiner. No- 
where in the statutes relating to the 
Patent Office is any power conferred upon 
law examiners to act as tribunals, from 
whose decisions an appeal may be taken 
to the Board of Appeals. Nowhere in such 
Statutes are law examiners mentioned ex- 
cept that there shall be such persons 
in the Patent Office and their salaries 
are fixed. 

The plain inference from this fact is 
that law examiners can exercise no powers 
of decision as tribunals of the Patent 
Office, but act in a purely advisory ca- 
pecky to the statutory tribunals of the! 

atent Office, and in certain cases they 
may act for the Commissioner in the per- 
formance of the duties imposed upon him 
by law, in which latter case the decision 
of a law examiner is, in legal effect, the 
decision of the Commissioner. 

The fact that Rule 122 of the Patent 
office provides that motions to dissolve an 
interference shall be heard and deter- 
mined by the law examiner is immateris 
to the question before us. In such ease, 
the law examiner acts for the Commis- 
Sioner. Under no other theory could the 
decisions of the law examiner have any 
force whatever. The same observations 
are true respecting Rule 124, which pro- 
vides for an appeal from the decision of 
the law examiner to the Board of Ap- 
peals. 

Limitations On Jurisdiction 

In such case the decision of the board 
is not one which it is authorized to make 
in its statutory capacity, but is one in 
which it acts for the commissioner, for 
the law imposes upon the commissioner 
the duty of determining whether an in- 
terference shall be declared; and, once 





declared, only the commissioner has the 
ewer to dissolve the same, which, under 
he rules, may be done by other parties 
in the Patent Office to whom the com- | 
power | 


missioner 


f 


has delegated the 





lof the validity 


‘unreasonable a; 


Change in Policy as to Area Near Residential Property 
Considered Reasonable Exercise of Police Power 
By City of Los Angeles 





The Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit has upheld as valid 
a zoning ordinance of the City of Los 
Angeles prohibiting oil-well driiling 
operations on land valuable for resi- 
dential purposes, thougi considerable 
money had been expended in drilling 
for oil prior to the passage of the 
ordinance. 

(The publication of the opinion of 
the court, written by Circuit Judge 
Wilbur, was begun in the issue of 
Mar. 11.) The opinion concludes as 
follows: 

Before proceeding with a further dis- 
cussion it may be well to distinguish be- 
tween the functions of the legislative body 
in which is deposited the police power and 
that of the courts to which the citizen 
may appeal in the event his property is 
taken without compensation by an unwar- 
ranted exercise of the police power. 

The legislative body entrusted with the 
police power has a wide discretion which 
cannot be interfered with by the courts. 
Their laws or ordinances enacted in pur- 
suance of the police power are invested 
with a strong presumption of validity. If 
the question as to whether or not the leg- 
islation is unreasonable or arbitrary or an 
unequal exercise of power is fairly debat- 
able, the legislation must be upheld as 
valid. Zahn v. Board of Public Works, 274 
U. S. 325, supra, and cases therein cited. 


Fire Hazard Found 


Substantial Factor 

The question for our consideration then 
is whether or not the reasonableness of 
the ordinance in question is fairly debat- 
able. First, we will consider the matter 
with reference to the question of fire haz- 
ard. 
cluded that there was’no substantial dan- 
ger to adjoining property from the pro- 
duction of gas and oil upon appellant’s 
land. This, however, depends upon the 
uncertain question as to the amount of 
gas and the pressure which would be de- 
veloped therefrom by penetrating the oil 
or gas strata. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that in some cases oil wells, particularly 
in new territory, have gotten beyond con- 
trol and resulted in disastrous fire. Such 
a well in the heart of a great cily would 
be an intolerable nuisance, and it is con- 
ceded could be prohibited by the city 
council in the exercise of its police power. 
In an outlying and relatively unsettled dis- 
trict it is obvious that the fire hazard 
would be much less if not entirely negli- 
gible. 

The city council presumptively acted 
upon the theory that such a hazard was 
real and substantial. The trial court, after 
hearing the evidence, held it to be a tact 
that the fire hazard was real and substan- 


ul 


tial. ‘There is testimony to sustain this 
conclusion. The question then is whether 
this court, acting upon the evidence in 


the record to the contrary, and upon its 
general knowledge concerning production 
of oil, shall declare that the conclusions 
of the city council and of the trial judge 
are so arbitrary and unreasonable that 
they may be justly disregarded as deter- 
mining the rights of the appellants. 

In this connection it should be observed 
that in passing upon the conclusions of 
the trial court, or the local tegislative 
body, the appellate court should give great 
weight to the determination of local au- 
thorities and the local courts, especially 
familiar as they are with local conditions. 
Welch v. Sw y, 214 U. S. 91, 106; Laurel 
Hill Cemetery v. San Francisco, 216 U. S. 
358, 365; Patsone v. Pennsylvania, 232 U. 
S. 138, 144. 

From the foregoing it would appear that 
the very least that could be said in favor 
of the ordinance is that 
the question of fire hazard resulting from 
mining operations is debatable; the diffu- 
sion of noxious and offensive gases into 
the surrounding dwellings is established 
by uncontradicted testimony; the utility 
of the appellants’ land for residence pur- 
poses is thoroughly established and con- 
ceded; the trend of the residence district 
of the city toward and about the land in 
question is undeniable, and therefore the 
court is precluded from inquiring into the 
validity of an ordinance avowedly within 
the police power of the city if not arbi- 
trary, unreasonable and unequal. 


Property Involved in 
Line of Development 
The fact that the Cily of Los Angeles 


ex- 
























occupics a amount of territory, 

tends more than 40 miles in a north and 
south direction, and nearly 20 miles in 
east and west direction at its extreme} 
boundaries, and contains an area of 450 
sauare miles, and that there are large 


areas of unoccupied land in the residence 
zone, are not material to the questions 
presented by the case at bar. The appel- 
lants’ property is in the line of develop- 
ment of the city, whose rapidity of devel- 
opment is almost unprecedented. ‘The 
uniform rule is that persons seeking to 
avoid the effect of an ordinance because 
it is unreasonable must show that it is 


icate their claims upon the fact that the 

ordinance may be unreasonable as to 

others. ; ; 
Appellants base their claim to the inva- 


|lidity of the zoning ordinance in part on 


the ground that the City Council of Los 
Angeles permitted them to enter upon 
their project of oil development, and then, 
after they had expended $136,000 in pre- 
liminary work, repealed the ordinance per- 





mitting them to develop oil and enacted | ported the bill increasing the gasoline 
an ordinance prohibiting the same. In| tax from 2 to 3 cents, effective May 1, 
this connection they rely very strongly | 1931, and continuing to Apr. 30, 1935. The 
on the case of Dobbins v. Los Angeles, bill provides $10,000,000 for highway con- | 
195 U. S. 223. Before passing on this ques- | struction and $1,500,000 for a new building 
tion additional facts should be stated. |for the State Department of Public 
The area in which appellants’: land is | Works. 

located was annexed to the City of Los —_—_—— a 
Angeles, part in 1915 and part in 1923 Bill to Revise Inheritance 


Thereafter an ordinance was enacted an- 
nexing this territory to the residence zone 
already established in the City of Los 
Angeles. Application was made by the 
appellants to the city planning commis- 
sion for recommendation to the city coun- 
cil of an ordinance excluding a portion 


to act for him. The statutes 
do not provide for any appeal 
to this court from a decision of the Com- 
missioner in proceedings relating to pat- 
ents. ' 
Nowhere in the statutes is the Board 
of Appeals specifically given any jurisdig- | 
tion except in a prescribed appellate ca- 
pacity. If any jurisdiction is exercised by 
it in proceedings relating to patents, not} 
expressly authorized by the statutes, but | 
under rules of the Patent Office, any de- 
cision rendered thereunder is not a de- | 
cision which is appealable to this court, he- | 
cause there is no statutory authority for | 
such an appeal. 

We repeat that the words “the decision,” | 
as used in section 4911, mean a decision | 
of the Board of Apn« rendered by it in 


] 
1 





On the one hand it might b2 con-| 


to them and cannot pred- | 


,of appellants’ land from the residence 
| district, and thus to permit the develop- 
}ment of oil thereon. 

| This ordinance was passed in 1926 by 
which the appel'aits’ land, except a strip 
' 100 fect wide around the outer boundary 
| thereof, and certain other portions not 
|material here, were excepted from the 
|residence district. On the faith of this 
;ordinance the expenditures above men- 
tioned were incurred, but eventualiy, by 
| reason of protest from owners of resi- 
}dences in the neighborhood, the city re- 
}pealed the last mentioned ordinance and 
reincorporated said land in the residence 
district, thus, in effect, making unlawful 
that which it had declared to be lawful 
{by the ordinance upon which appellants 
jacted. The effect of this action of the 
| city council is to cause a direct loss to 
}the Standard Oil Company of California 
'to the amount of these expenditures. 


No Basis Shown for 


Questioning Motives 


The situation is somewhat analogous 
to that disclosed in the case of Dobbins 
v. Los Angeles, supra, with this notable 
exception, that in that case the facts 
stated in the bill were admitted by a} 
general demurrer and the lower courts | 
had sustained the ordinance notwith- | 
standing the allegation in the bill. These | 
; allegations were to the effect that not only | 
was there no change in the conditions 
after the enactment of the ordinance per- 
mitting the erection of the gas works by 
Mrs. Dobbins, but that the neighborhood 
was occupied by oil refineries, etc., and 
that the city council enacted the second 
ordinance, not for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the people in the neighborhood, 
but for the purpose of granting a mo- 
nopoly to another gas company operating 
another district. It was alleged and 
admitted that there was no other reason 
for the enactment of such an ordinance. 


In that case counsel relied upon the} 
presumption in favor of the validity of 
the legislation and a wise exercise of 
legislative judgment and ignored the al- 
legations tending to show that the exer- 
cise of power in that case was not only | 
unreasonable, unequal, arbitrary and un- 
just, but corrupt. In the case at bar 
the situation is almost reversed. In this| 
|case the city attempted to show the pro- 
ceedings before the city planning com- 
mission and the evidence there adduced 
for the purpose of sustaining the action 
}of the city council, based upon the rec-| 
fommendation of the planning commis- 
sion as reasonable under the circum- 
stances, and the appellants objected to 
that evidence upon the ground that the 
/“court cannot inquire into the motives 
of the city council which prompted the 
council to enact the ordinance, nor into 
the facts before the council at the time it 
acted.” 

No Vested Rights Due 

To First Ordinance 

| Whether or not it was necessary to | 
fortify the presumption in favor of the| 
validity of the legislation need not be 
determined, but it is clear that the ap-| 
pellanis are in no position to assert that 
the motives for. the enactment of the 
legislation were improper, and they do 
not do so but rely entirely upon the evi- 
|dence as to the nature and character of 
the property and the surrounding terri- | 
tory as demonstrating that the ordinance 
was, however well intentioned, entirely un- 
reasonable and arbitrary. 

It has uniformly been held that there | 
is no vested right in a permit or an ordi- | 
nance of the nature of that involved here | 
| by which the boundaries of the _residen- | 
| tial zone were changed to exclude appel- 
|lants’ property therefrom. That being | 
jtrue, appellants are without remedy | 
unless on the whole it can be said 
|that the final action of the city council, 
| by which it again included their prop- 
erty in the residence zone, was so wholly 
unreasonable and unjustifiable under the 
circumstances as to be void. 


| In this connection it is proper to con-| 
parties brought about by the ordinance | 
sider the changes in the situation of the 
excluding the lands of appellants from 
the residence district, but a mere change 
lof policy or of legislation, however un- 
‘fortunate the result may be to appellants, 
does not justify the courts in declaring 
void an ordinance exercising legitimate 
police power. 

The loss suffered by the appellants by 
|reason of this change in legislative policy 
|is no more a taking of their property than 
/is the loss resulting to them by reason 
of being deprived of the right to develop 
|the oil on their property or the right to 
fuse their land for other than residence 
purposes. 
| Judgment affirmed. 

The concurring opinion of District 
Judge Sawtelle and the_ dissenting 
| opinion of Circuit Judge Rudkin will 
be published in the issue of Mar. 13. 
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‘Increase in Gasoline Tax 
Favored in Massachusetts 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 


Boston, Mar. 11. 


The Joint Ways and Means Committee 


| of the Massachusetts Legislature has re- 


Tax Defeated in Wisconsin | 





CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Carriers—Carriage of goods—Charges—Excessive freight charges—Liability to con- 


signee— 


Where buyer purchased goods for shipment to a certain city in accordance with 
price lists which included in the listed prices freight charges to such city but which 
also recited that prices were effective “this date f.o.b. cars our mills with freight 
allowed” to such city, and on the arrival of the goods, which had been shipped on 
straight bills of lading, consigned to the buyer, the buyer paid the freight, sent 
the receipts issued by the carrier therefor to the seller, and was allowed the full 
amount of the freight charges as a credit on the invoice price which included the 
freight, in accordance with invoices which were subject to a cash discount on the 
net amount after deduction ef freight charges, and where the seller made no claim 
for reparation in accordance with a determination of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that the rates were unreasonable, the buyer was entitled to the excess, 
as against the carrier’s contention that the buyer had suffered no injury, since the 
buyer, and not the seller, paid and bore the freight charges, inasmuch as the im- 
ee on that the seller would advance the charges, from their inclusion in the 
isted prices, was dispelled by the recital in the price lists as to “f.o.b. our mills” 
and by the procedure adopted by the parties. 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. Co. et al. v. Consolidated Cut Stone Co.; C. 


C. A. 20, 


No. 323, Feb. 13, 1931. 





Customs duties—Dutiable value—Computation—Cost of packing— 


The inclusion of the cost of packing with the cost of material and labor as the 
basis for the computation of the general expenses and the profit to be added, in 
finding dutiable value under the Tariff Act of 1922, was error, since such act pro- 
vided for the ascertainment of the item of expenses on the basis of the cost of 
materials and labor, before adding thereto the cost of packing, and for the ascer- 
tainment of the allowance for profit on the basis of the expenses, so computed, 
added to the,cost of materials and labor, without the inclusion of the cost of 


packing. 


United States v. Maier; C. C. P. A., Cust. App. 3361, Mar. 2, 1931. 





Customs duties—Reappraisement—Addition for profit— 


A division of the Customs Court in finding the dutiable value in a reappraise- 
ment proceeding, erred in making an addition for profit equal to the profit of the 
particular manufacturer who made the goods, since paragraph 4 of section 402(e) 
of the Tariff Act of 1922 provided for an addition for profit equal to the “profit 
which ordinarily is added, in the case of merchandise of the same general character 
as the particular merchandise under consideration, by manufacturers or producers 
in the country of manufacture or production who are engaged in the production or 
manufacture of merchandise of the same class or kind.” 


United States v. Maier; C. C. P. A., Cust. App. 3361, Mar. 2, 1931. 





Customs duties—Reappraisement proceedings—Reopening of judgment—Notice to 


importer 


and Government— 


A division of the Customs Court in a reappraisement proceeding did not have 


the 


ower to open its judgment, make a new finding and render a judgment thereon, 


in the absence of notice to both the importer and a representative of the Gov- 


ernment. 


United States v. Maier; C. C. P. A., Cust. App. 3361, Mar. 2, 1931. 





Customs duties—Reappraisement by Customs Court—Correction of judgment—Use 
of different coefficient—Clerical error— 


Query: 


12, 1931. 





State of Wisconsin: 

Madison, Mar. 11. 
The bill (S. 63) proposing the repeal 
| of the reciprocity clause of the Wisconsin 
| inheritance tax law was killed by the 
|} Senate Mar. 11. The vote was 17 to 16. 





Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 





March 11, 1931 
Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Blend, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett and Irvine L. Lenroot. 
Benjamin Sweedler, New York City, was 
admitted to practice. 


the performance of the duties expressly Patents 
conferred upon it by statute, and they do Ss atents 
not include any decision rendered by it No. 2665. Oscar H. Dorer v. Lows veery 
yursuant to any rule of the Pat ice | Moody. Hydraulic pump Argued y Mr, 
aaa a of the Patent Of Cc. J. Sawyer, for appellant, and by Mr. Ed- 


conferring upon it a jurisdiction not ex- 
pressly authorized bv the statutes. 
Nothing herein should be construed as | 
intimating that, if the decision of the} 
Board of Appeals had been based upon| 





ward A. Hathaway, for appellee. 

No. 2666. John P. Minton and Abraham 
Ringel, v. Adolph A. Thomas. Electric sound 
reproducer. Argued by Mr, James G,. Norton 
for appellant, and submitted on brief by ap- 


an appeal to it from a decision of a pri- pellee epnrods, de did not participate in 
mary examiner or examiner of interfer-| the hearing of this case. 
ences iss ata 1terference “gn } No, 2671.— Ex parte Lawrence Byck. Im- 
= i ve ae arabe we nce, we would provement in impregnated coil. Argued by 
ter ai J "isdi Won. S unnecessary | mr, R. L. Scheffler, for appellant, and by Mr. 
for us to decide t question, Howard S. Miller, for the Patent Officee 
_ We may add th appellant, by follow- No. 2652. Ex parte Charles H. Pedrick Jr., 
ing the appropriate procedure, may secure! and Philip Wager Lewis. Improvement in 
a review by this court of the patentability | process and apparatus for the preparation of 
of his claims, should his application be | feldspathic flux for porcelain. Argued by Mr. 
fiually rejected by the primary examiner | Theodore K. Bryant, for appellant, and by Mr. 


and the Board of Appeals. 

For the reasons stated, the appeal is 
dismissed for lack of jurisdiction of this 
court to entertain it. 


Howard 8S. Miller, for the Patent Office. 

No. 2905. Walgreen Co. v. Godefroy Manu- 
facturing Co. Appellant granted leave to file 
substitute brief and appellee to file reply 


thereto within the usual time under the rules, 


Sundback v. Blair et al. 


ence.—Sundback Vv. Blair et al. 


A division of the Customs Court which used a certain coefficient as an element 
of dutiable value in a reappraisément proceeding could not, after the expiration 
of the 30-day period allowed for applications for rehearing, with no such 
tion pending, reopen the judgment based on such finding, make a new 
using a different coefficient merely to compute the value in United States money, 
and change its judgment in accordance with such new finding, on the theory that 
the use of the first coefficient was a clerical error which the court had the right to 
correct, since the change was a matter of substance affecting the character of the 
judgment and not the mere correction of a cl*rical error, in view of the fact that 
the court used the second coefficient for a different purpose. 


United States v. Maier; C. C. P. A., Cust. App. 3361, Mar. 2, 1931. 


applica- 
fading. 





Libel and slander—Words actionable—Reference to traveling salesman as “bank- 
rupt”—Statement that acquittal was “outstanding disappointment”— 

Where a traveling salesman had been indicted with the members of the firm by 
which he had been employed for conspiracy to conceal assets from the trustee in 
bankruptcy of the firm, but had been acquitted and had not himself been declared 
a bankrupt, a report of a credit bureau referring to such traveling salesman as one 
of the “bankrupts” and stating that the acquittal of the traveling salesman and the 
members of the firm had been “‘the outstanding disappointment” in connection with 
the credit protection department of the bureau, was libelous as to the traveling 
salesman, in so far as it described him as a “bankrupt,” even though he was 
merely an employe and not in business for himself, and also in so far as it stated 
that his acquittal was an “outstanding disappointment.” 


Rudawsky v. Northwestern Jobbers’ Credit Bureau et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 
28317, Mar. 6, 1931. 





Oil and gas—Contracts—Construction—Oil company’s assignment to gas company 
of gas rights of lease—Drip gasoline escaping between well and meter— 

An oil company which assigned to a gas company the gas rights of an oil and 
gas lease for which the gas company agreed to pay the oil company at a certain 
rate per thousand cubic feet for a certain per cent of the volume of gas taken by it 
from the leased premises as measured by a meter, was entitled to the drip gasoline 
which escaped between the mouth of the well and the meter 125 feet from the well, 
since the only gas which the gas company purchased by the assignment was the 
gas which passed through the meter. 

Mid-Continent Petroieum Corp. v. Blackwell Oil & Gas Co.; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 
19321, Mar. 3, 1931. 





Summary of opinions published in fuil tert in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 





Index and Summary 


Federal and State Court Decisions 





Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 





Patents 


Patents—Appeals to Court of Customs and Patent Appeals— 


Appeals can be taken to Court of Customs and Patent Appeals only from de- 
cisions which the Board of Appeals is specifically authorized by statute to make in 
proceedings relating to patents, and any decisions not so authorized, but which are 
made under authority of the Commissioner of Patents to aid him in the per- 
formance of his duties, are not appealable to the court.—Sundback v. Blair et al. 
(C, C. P. A.) —6 U.S. Daily, 94, Mar. 12, 1931. 


Patents—Practice and procedure in Patent Office—Appeals to Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals— 

Nowhere in the statutes relatmmg to the Patent Office is the power conferred upon 
law examiners to act as tribunals from whose decisions an appeal may be taken 
to the Board of Appeals, and therefore law examiners can exercise no power of 
decision as tribunals of the Patent Office, but act in purely advisory capacity to 
statutory tribunals of the Patent Office; in certain cases, law examiners may act 
for Commissioner in performance of duties imposed upon him by law, in which case 
the decision of the law examiner is in legal effect the decision of the Commissioner; 
statutes do not provide for appeal to the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals from 
decisions of the Commissioner relating to patents, and therefore court has no juris- 
diction of appeal from Board affirming law examiner in dissolving interference. — 
(C, C. P. A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 94, Mar. 12, 1931. 





Patents—Appeals to Court of Customs and Patent Appeals— 


Wneiner Court of Customs and Patent Appeals would entertain juris- 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


diction of appeal from decision of Board of Appeals om an appeal to it from de- 
cision of primary examiner or Examiner of Interferences dissolving an interfer- 
(Cc. C. P. A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 94, Mar. 11, 1931. 









Syllabi are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library-Inderz | 


and File Cards, and filed for reference. 





Journal of the 
| Supreme Court of the 


United States 


Present: 





Mar. 11, 1931 
The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 


| Holmes, Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. 
Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr. 
Justice Roberts. 

| John Russell Jr., of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
William Fox Geenty, of New Haven, Conn.; 
Phil Dice Morelock, of Kansas City, Mo.; 
George H. Hubbell, of Trenton, Mo.; and 
Louis E. Callis, of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
were admitted to practice. 


No. 193. Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, 
appellant, v. Hal Norwood, Attorney General 
of the State of Arkansas, et al. 
continued by Mr. Edward J. White for the 
appellant, 

No. 218. Nekoosa Edwards Paper Company, 
appellant, v. Railroad Commission of Wiscon- 
sin. Argument commenced by Mr. R. B. 
Graves for the appellant and continued by 
Mr. Theodore W. Brazeau for the appellant. 
The court declined to hear further argument. 

No. 129. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. Sybil White- 
house. Argued by Mr. Assistant Attorney 
General Youngquist for the petitioner and by 
Mr. Marion N. Fisher for the respondent. 

No. 141. Hilary Halbert Jr. et al., etc., peti- 
tioners, v. The United States of America; 

No, 142. Rich Halbert, a minor, etc., peti- 
tioner, v. The United States of America; 


No, 143. Vernon Sidney Halbert, a minor, 
etc., petitioner, v. The United States of 
America; 

No. 144. Sidney E. Halbert, a minor, etc., 


petitioner, v. The United States of America; 
No. 145. Rose Peers Pickernoll et al., peti- 
tioners, v. The United States of America; 





No. 146. Lulu M. Elliott et al., etc. peti- 
tioners. v. The United States of America; 
No. 147, Mary Barichio Petit et al., peti- 


tioners, v. The United States of America; 
No, 148, Dewey Barichio et al., petitioners, 


+ --- — 


| 
| 


Argument | 





| H-454, Frost Gear & Forge Co., 


| 


| 








Estates and trusts—Trust held to be an association— 


Evidence considered and held that the trust in question was an association con- 
ducting business for profit.—Gardiner v. U. S. 


(C. C. A. 1.)—6 U. S. Daily, 94, Mar. 


v. The United States of America; 
No. 149. Edna May Elliott et al., petitioners, 
v. The United States of America: 
No. 150. Chas. G. Elliott Jr. et al., peti- 
tioners, v. The United States of America; 
No. 151. Agnes Rubens et al., petitioners, 
v. The United States of America; 
No Virginia Walkowsky et al., peti- 


tioners, v. The United States of America; 
No. 153. Lizzie Rolfson et al., petitioners, 
v. The United States of America; and 


No. 154. Mary Francis Provoe et al., peti- 
tioners, v. The United States of America. 
Argument commenced by Mr. Webster Bal- 
linger for the petitioners. 

Adjourned until Mar. 12 at 12 o'clock, when 
the day call will be: Nos. 141 (142, 143, 144, 
145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, and 
154), 199, 202 (and 203), 235, 239 (240, 241, 
and 242), 252, 261, 263, 264 and 282. 


Proceedings of the 


Court of Claims of the 
United States 


March 11, 1931 


Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chief 
Justice; and Hons. William R. Green, 
Benjamin H. Littleton, Thomas S. Wil- 
liams, and Richard S. Whaley, Associate 
Judges. 

Admitted to practice: Mr. Thos. G. 
Thompson. 

Cases argued and submitted: K-502, Ernest 
P. Wand et al., by Mr. H. Stanley Hinrichs 





for plaintiff and Mr. J. H. Sheppard for de-| 


fendant; K-53, International Harvester Co. 
of America, by Mr. Chas. Henry Butler for 
plaintiff and Mr. J. E. Hoover for defendant; 
by Mr. Geo. 
Maurice Morris for plaintiff and Mr. R. C. 
Williamson for defendant; D-550, Southern 
Pacific Co., by Mr. Chas. H. Bates for plain- 
tiff and Mr. L. R. Mehlinger; D-355, Geo. W. 
Ratchiffe Jr.. by Mr. Hyman M. Goldstein 
for plaintiff and Mr, E. S. McCrary for de- 
Ttendant. 





Curing of Tobacco |Tyyst Analvzed ° 


Not Manufacturing 





Pennsylvania Court Holds Pro-| 
cess le Merely ‘Super- 
ficial Change’ 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Mar. 11. 
Curing tobacco for use in making cigars | 
| or chewing tobacco is not manufacturing, | 
the Dauphin County Court held Mar. 9 in| 
a case in which the Bloch Brothers To- | 
bacco Company of Pennsylvania was a 
| Party. 
| In computing the Pennsylvania capital | 
| stock tax, capital employed in manufactur- 
| ing within the State is exempt, the opinion 
explained. The curing and preparation of 
tobacco so that it may be rolled into cigars | 
or made into chewing tobacco is merely a/ 
superficial change in the original material | 
and does not amount to manufacturing, | 
the court held. 


| 
| 
| 


Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


| Promulgated Mar. 11, 1931 
|T. L. Tally. Docket No. 30715. 

Held that no partnership existed 
composed of petitioner, his wife and | 
his son, and that respondent correctly 
taxed petitioner upon the income from 
the business conducted in his name. | 

Coca-Cola Bottling Company, Sidney W.| 

Souers, James P. Butler, Alfred B. Free- 

man, F. E. Gunter, Sidney W. Souers, 

James P. Butler, F. E. Gunter, Alfred | 

B. Freeman. Docket Nos. 31409, 31406, 

31407, 31408, 31550, 27180, 27181, 27264, 

27307. 

1. ‘Assessment and collection of the | 
deficiency from the transferees is not | 
barred. | 

2. A petitioner appealing to the | 
Board under section 280 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1926, can not attack the | 
constitutionality of that section. | 
Henry Capellini, 14 B. T. A. 1269. | 

3. The Board will raise a question | 
of jurisdiction of its own volition. | 
— M. Hanify et al. 21 B. T. A. 

| . , | 

4. A stockholder of a dissolved cor- | 
poration has no authority, merely by | 
reason of such relationship, to repre- 
sent the corporation, and any deter- | 
mination of the Board upon an appeal 
instituted by such stockholder would | 
be a nullity. Under such circum- 
stances the Board, of its own motion, 
will decline to take jurisdiction. S. 
Hirsch Distilling Co., 14 B. T. A. 1073. 

5. The mere allegation that section 
280 of the Revenue Act of 1926 is un- 
constitutional in so far as it purports 
to authorize the assessment and col- 
lection of a penalty assessed against 
a taxpayer corporation from _ trans- 
ferees ot its assets, does not raise an 
issue of law. The specific constitu- 
tional provision alleged to be violated 
must be pleaded. Frederick N. Dillon, 
20 B. T. A. 690. 

6. A penalty is an “addition to the 
tax” and under section 280 of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, a transferee may 
be held liable for its payment. 

7. Books of account are not conclu- 
sive evidence of the value of cor- 
| porate assets, Doyle v. Mitchell, 247 
|} U. S. 179. 

8 





| 








8. Mar. 1913, value of a Coca- 
Cola franchise determined. 
35305, 


| Arthur M. Brown. Docket 

39157 and 43432. 

1. The respondent’s determination 
that a certain payment of money 
made by the petitioner to his sister 
in 1923, was a capital expenditure and 
not deductible in computing the pe- 

| titioner’s net income for that year, 
sustained. 

2. Overriding commissions, repre- 
senting a percentage of the net pre- 
miums written during the month, paid 
monthly by fire insurance companies 
to their general agents, as compensa- 
tion for carrying on the affairs of the 
insurance companies in the territory 
in which they represent such com- 
panies, are income of the year in 
which received and may not be al- 
located to subsequent years through 
which the policies written during the 
taxable year are to run. 

3. A reserve set aside out of the 
taxable year’s earnings, to cover re- 
funds of overriding commissions which 
the general agent may be required to 
make to the insurance companies, in 
the event of the cancellation or re- 
insurance in later years of business 
written during the taxable year, is a 
contingent liability and may not be 
deducted from gross income in ar- 
| riving at taxable net income. 

Ernest E. Lloyd. Docket No. 40875. 


Nos. 





The petitioner was president and 
general manager and_ controlling 
stockholder of a_ corporation. 


duties brought him into direct con- 
tact with customers of the corpora- 
tion and with manufacturers from | 
whom the corporation purchased mer- | 
chandise. One Wardrop circulated, 
among the trade, false and derogatory 
statements concerning the petitioner's 
reputation and character for integrity, 
reliability, and sobriety. In order to 
protect his own name and reputation, 
and to protect the corporation’s busi- 
ness from possible injury, .the peti- 
tioner in 1924 sued Wardrop for dam- 
ages for slander, and in the same 
year judgment was rendered in favor 
of the petitioner. The judgment has 
never been paid. The petitioner in 
the year 1924 paid $2,810.65 for at- 
torneys’ fees and expenses in connec- 
tion with said suit. Held, that said 
attorneys’ fees and expenses are not 
proper deductions in computing the 
petitioner’s net income. 

John Leo Stack. Docket No. 40888. 

The gift by a taxpayer to his wife 
and children of part of his interest 
under a contract whereby he was 
given the right to receive as compen- 
sation for services rendered a per- 
centage of the net profits from the 
operation of an oil lease whenever 
the lease was obtained, can not op- 
erate to relieve the taxpayer from lia- 
bility for tax upon the amount re- 
ceived under the contract and distrib- 
uted to his wife and children accord- 
ing to the agreement. 

Louise Cheney, Anne W. Cheney, Robert 
Cheney. Docket Nos. 42709, 42710, 
42711, 45667, 46529, 46530. 

A farm operated by a taxpayer 
primarily to supply himself with milk 
and other produce, upon which a 
bookkeeping charge is made, the in- 
cidental surplus being offered first 
to farm employes and the remainder 
sold to others, held, upon all the evi- 
dence, not to be operated as a busi- 
ness, and hence the expenses thereof 
are not deductible. 


Tax on All Fish Catches 
Asked in Washington State 


State of Washington: 
Olympia, Mar. 11. 

The bill (S 158) proposing an excise 
tax on the catching of fish, has been 
referred to the Committee on Revenue 
and Taxation after having been recom- 
mended for passage by the Committee 
on Fisheries. 

Under the terms of the bill the tax 
would be imposed in the case of all fish, 
including shell fish, caught in the waters 
of the State. Varying rates are provided 
for the 36 classes into which the fish are 
divided. 

The tax would be payable by the person 
catching the fish unless they were sold 
to “some licensed canner, wholesale fish 
dealer, broker or person engaged in freezing 
| salting, smoking, kippering, or otherwise 
preserving fish, or unless the fish be sold 
to some other person, firm or corporation 
who is required under the laws of the 
State of Washington to be licensed in 
order to purchase fish in said State.” 








And Held Taxable 


Asa Corporation 





Organization Originating by 
Court Decree Adjudged 
Association Conducting 
Business for Profit 





Boston, Mass.—The real estate trust de- 
scribed in this case was an association 
conducting business for profit, and hence 
taxable “as though a real corporation,” the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the First 
Circuit held. 


Rosert H. GARDINER ET AL., TRUSTEES, 


v. 

_._. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Circuit Court ~ Aeeees, First Circuit, 
oO. ’ 

Appeal from District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts. 

Before BINGHAM, ANDERSON and WIL. 
SON, JJ. 


Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 19, 1931 


_ANDERSON, J.—This appeal raises the 
single question whether the Samuel Ham- 
mond Real Estate Trust is an association 
subject to taxes as a corporation for the 
five years ending June 30, 1926. 

By stressing the facts ‘that this trust 
succeeded to a testamentary trust, and 
that its actual business activities have 
been little more than those of the testa- 
mentary trustees, learned counsel for the 
appellant has made a fairly plausible ar- 
gument that it should be classed with 
such concerns as the Wilson Syndicate 
Trust, (Blair v. Wilson Syndicate Trust, 
39 Fed. (2d) 43) and the Costella Trust 
(White v. Hornblower, 27 Fed. (2d) 777). 
Both of these trusts were held organized 
for liquidation, not “for the purpose of 
doing business for profit.” 

_ But we think the court below was right 
in holding this trust an association con- 
ducting business for profit, and taxable 
as though a real corporation. Flint y, 
Stone & Tracy Co., 220 U.S. 107, 171. 

While it originated under a decree of 
the probate court authorizing testamen- 
tary trustees to transfer real and per- 


|sonal property to themselves as trustees, 


and to issue therefor transferable shares 


| to a large number of beneficiaries—instead 
| of selling a property described in the peti- 
tion to that court as “of considerable and 


increasing value”’—examination of the 


| terms of this trust instrument shows its 
potentialities went far beyond liquidation. 


It was dated June 1, 1910, nearly 17 years 
before this suit was brought. No step 
towards liquidation seems to have been 
taken in this fairly long period. 


Provisions of Trust 
Article 1 reads: 


“This trust is formed for the purpose 
of purchasing certain property held by 
the trustees under the will: of Samuel 
Hammond, late of Boston, and of pur- 
| chasing, improving, selling or holding any 

ersonal property and any other real es- 
| tate in the City of Boston, in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, or within 
25 miles thereof, either in fee simple or 
for any less estate, or sole owners or as 
tenants in common with other owners, 
or as subscribers to other trust agree- 
ments for the purchase of any real es< 
tate included in the above description 
or territory.” : 

Under Article 4, the trustees were given 
very broad business powers. 

_ Articles 7 and 9 provide for the possible 
— 2 os additional to the 7,- 

shares issue or the proper ini<- 
tially taken over. ew 
_ Article 11 originally gave three-fourths 
in value of the shareholders’ powers «to 
require the termination of the trust, te 
turn the property over to a new trust@ 
or to a corporation, to remove trustee, 
and to amend the trust deed. This was 
amended by a new Article 13, on Nov. 29 
1919, somewhat limiting the powers of 
~ shareholders as to removal of trus- 
ees. 

Article 12 contains careful provisions 
for meetings of shareholders at the call- 
ing of a trustee or at the request of 
shareholders owning not less than one= 
tenth in value of the shares. 

With such broad powers of doing busi- 
ness, the facts that the trustee have made 
few changes in the original investments 
and have leased most of their real estate 
|So as to avoid furnishing janitor, elevator, 
and heating service, can not distinguish 
this concern from the Hecht and Hav- 
market Trusts—Hecht v. Malley, 265 U. 
S. 144. See also United States v. Neal, 28 
|Fed. (2d) 1022; certiorari denied, 278 U. 
|S: 659; compare Crocker v. Malley, 249 
U. 8. 223. 

The judgment of the district court is 


His | afirmed. 
Dissenting Opinion 


Witson, J. (dissenting) —For the pres- 
ent I must record my dissent to the opin- 
}ion. If the original declaration of trust 
| had been drawn substantially as it was 
left by the amendment of Noy. 29, 1919. 
|I should under the circumstances of its 
; creation hold that it was not an associa- 
| tion within the meaning of 700 (a) of the 
| Revenue Act- of 1924, sections 253, 325, 
since the affairs of the trust would hot 
then have been carried on in any manner 
similar to the mode of procedure of cor- 
porations, the shareholders having no 
control over the trustees. 

It would then have been a pure trust 
under the definition laid down in Williams 
Vv. Milion, 215 Mass. 1, which was adopted 
by Judge Holmes in Crocker y, Malley, 
249 U. S. 223, 232-234, as distinguishing 
pure or “exact” trusts from taxable as- 
| sociations; also see Hecht v. Malley, 265 
U. S. 144, 158-161; Burk Waggoner Ass’n 
v. Hopkins, 269 U. S. 110, 113-114. 

The substance of these decisions is that 
it was not the intent of Congress to tax 
pure trusts where the management of the 
trust estate was vested wholly in trus- 
tees, and for the ultimate purpose of 
more efficiently distributing the trust es- 
; tate, but only those organizations, the 
| beneficiaries and trustees of which were 
associated together, and the affairs of the 
| trust conducted by trustees in substan 
tially the same manner and mode of pros 
cedure as the directors of a corporation, 
and who were, in the final analysis, sub- 
| ject to the control of the shareholders. 

As originally drawn, we agree that the 
Samuel Hammond Real Estate Trust was 
| Clearly subject to the excise tax under 
j the Revenue Act of 1918. By the amend- 
}ment of 1919, however, the shareholders 
; voluntarily surrendered up all their con- 
|} trol over the trustees and the conduct 
of the affairs of the trust and its termi- 
|nation or amendment, excopt: by with 


| [Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


Interest on Tennessee 


Taxes Held Payable by Day 


| State of Tennessee; 

Nashville, Mar, 11, 
Interest on delinquent State and county 
taxes should be computed by the day in- 
stead of by the month, under the 1931 
| Act advancing the date for payment with~- 
;}out penalty to June 1, the Attorney. Gen= 
}eral of Tennessee, L. D. Smith, has ruled, 
|In the case of taxes paid 10 days after 
| the due date, interest would be charged 
|only for the 10-day period, and the old 
|scheme of using the monthly rate would 

| not apply, the opinion ruled. 





DEATH NOTICE | 7 


COTTON, JOSEPH P., lbelovec 












1 band of Jessie 

«, Cotton, in the fifty-sixth ar of his age, 

at Baltimore, Maryland, on March 16, 1931, 
Funeral services at St Mathew's Church, 
Bedford, Westchester County, N. Y., at 4 

| o'clock on Thursday afternoon, March 12, 
Train leaves: Qrand Central Station for 
Bedford Hills at 2:13 p. m.; cars will meet 


this train at Redford Hills. Train returne 
ing arrives Grand Central at 6:21 p. m, 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


South Carolina 
Considers Bill for 


Insurance Fund 


Committee of House Reports 
Favorably on Measure 
Establishing Workmen’s 
Compensation Monopoly 


State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Mar. 11. 


The Committee on Commerce and Man- 


ufactures of the South Carolina House! 


has reported favorably upon a bill (H. 
299) to create a monopolistic State work- 


men’s compensation insurance fund to be 
administered by a Commissioner of Work- 
men’s Compensation and the State Sink- 
ing Fund Commission. The assets of the 
Sinking Fund Commission would be avail- 
able as capital for the insurance fund. 
The standard of compensatiol benefits 
in cases of permanent total disability is 
a monthly pension at the rate of the 
total amount of wages that would have 
been earned at the employe’s wage scale 
for his life expectancy. For death the 
same standard sum would be awarded 
Jess the amount necessary for the de- 
ceased’s support and further reduced or 
enlarged according to the number, age 
and condition of actual dependents rec- 
ognized by him. If the Sinking Fund 
Commission finds that the full scale of 
benefits can not be paid, it nay fix the 
maximum total benefit at a certain per- 
centage of the full amount. J 
Benefits in the case of permanent partial 


disability would be based on the same) 


standard scale, the percentage of dis- 
ability to be fixed by the Commissioner 
or Sinking Fund Commission. — ; 

A waiting perior of one week is fixed in 
temporary total or partial disability cases, 
the exact amount of compensation to be 
fixed by regulations of the Commissioner 
and Sinking Fund Commission. | 

Premium rates and classifications would 
be determined by the Sinking Fund Com- 
mission with the advice and aid of the 
Compensation Commissioner. 


New York Measure Would 
Amend Compensation Law 


State of New York: 
Albany, Mar. 11. 


A bill (S. 1461) has been introduced in 
the New York Senate by Senator Thomas 
F. Burchill, of New York City, to amend 
séction 94 of the workmen's compensa- 
tion law by providing that salaries oi offi- 
cers and employes of the State insurance 
fund shall be paid vut of the annual ap- 
propriations of the State Labor Depart- 
ment. At present ihe entire «expense of 
administering the State fund, including 
the salaries of officers and employes, is 
required by law to be paid out of the 
State fund itslef. 











Wyoming Extends Scope 
Of Workers’ Compensation 


State of Wyoming: 
Cheyenne, Mar. 11. 


“Dude” ranchers, filling station attend-| 
ants, and workers at wholesale plants’ 
Gitributing petroleum products are pro-| 
tected under the Wyoming Workmen's 
Compensation Act following the signature 
by Acting Governor A. M. Clark of a bill | 
including these classes. | 


= 


Montana to Pass | 


»’'On Form of Policies 


Clejses of Insurance Defined 
(Under Another New Law 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Mar. 11. 

Among the new Isurance laws signed 
by Governor J. E. Erickson is one (H. 64) 
to require insurance companies other than 
those using New York standard form pol- 
icies to file with the State Insurance 
Commissioner the form of proposed pol- 
icies for approval or disapproval. An- 
other act (H. 141) defines classes of in- 
surance and limitations of risks written 
by insurance companies. A third (H.| 
223) provides for the levying and collec- | 
tion of hail taxes on lands of persons | 
electing to come under the act. _ 

Several additional insurance bills were 

assed by both branches of the State 
Pegisiature before its adjournment Mar. 
6. Among these are the following: H. 63, 
relating to farm mutual insurance com- | 
panies; H. 227, relating to payment of 
death annuity benefits upon lives of chil- 
dren; H. 254, relatine to medical and hos- 
pital services and record of procedings in 
workmen's compensation cases; H. 257, 
relating to liability of motor vehicle 
owner for injuries caused by negligent 
operation; H. 332, relating to exemption 
of certain societies from provisions of the 
Fraternal Benefit Insurance Act. 

Bilss which failed to pass include: S. 53, | 
to creaté a State hail insurance board; S. 
61, relating to liability for injuries to guest 
passengers in motor vehicle accidents; S. | 
62, to provide for regulation and licensing 
of insurance agents and to create a board | 
of insufance education; H. 51, to fix fees) 
of attorneys in workmen's compensation 
cases; H. 110, relating to benefits for per- 
manent partial disability in compensation 
cases; H. 119, to define the words “physi- 
cian” and “surgeon” as used in the com- 
pensation act; H. 159, to regulate at- 
torneys’ fees in compensation cases; H. 
189, to establish a State automobile fund | 
for indemnity to persons injured in auto- 
mobile accidents; H. 195, relative to licens- 
ing of automobile drivers; H. 207, relating 
to time for presentation of workmen's 
compensation claims; H. 220, relating to 
notice of claims for injuries; H. 301, relat- 
ing to misreprensation in obtaining life 
insurance policies; H. 341, to provide for | 
State fire insurance, insurance on State | 
owned property; H. 385, relative to method 
of appeal and trial de nove in compensa- 
tion cases; H. 427, relating to duties 
of insurance commissioner in withholding | 
agents’ licenses when applicants are not | 
properly qualified; H. 429, relating to mis- 
representation by life insurance companies 


or agents. 


Trust Analyzed and Held 
Taxable as Corporation 








[Continued from Page 8.) 

i their assent in certain instances. 
bain’ Seen states that the amendment 
of 1919 somewfat limited the powers of 
the shareholders as to removal of the 
trustees. This hardly states the scope of 
the amendment. It provided: “The share- 
holders shall have no control over the acts 
of the trustees, except in the matter of 
filling vacancies among the trustees as 
provided in section 11 hereof, and except 
the right of consenting to an alteration 
or amendnrent of this agreement or termi- 
nation of this trust as above provided, 
anything in this agreement to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, and any provision 
in this agreement whereby the share- 
holders are given any control except as 
above stated is hereby annulled.” 

The amendment was probably made in 
view of the change in the revenue law 
by the Act of 1918, which rendered the 
original trust taxable. Whether the 
shareholders could by this amendment 

ange the nature of the trust originally 
reated and thus escape the tax, is the 
real issue here. I have doubts, but I can 
not assent to the opinion. 





|code for fraternal insurance societies 


|carrying cash 


Plan to Restrict 


| Trade Situation 


__ Utilities Favored 

| 

Oklahoma Governer Is Given' 
Bill to Limit Retail Mer- 

chandising 


State of Oklahoma: /! 
Oklahoma City, Mar. 11. | 


The House on Mar. 10 passed the bill | 
(S. 96), prohibiting public service cor- 
porations from selling merchandise, uten- 
sils and chattels not directly connected 


with the general business of the utility. 

The measure, which was passed by the 
Senate on Mar. 3, was approved by the 
House without amendment and now goes 
to Governor William H. Murray, who 
had advocated such legislation. It pro- 
vides that a public utility corporation 
shall not engage in the merchandising 
business directly or indirectly. It is pro- 
vided that the utilities may dispose of 
merchandise on hand, and to this end the 
law will not beeome effective until 90 
days after adjournment of the present 
session of the Legislature. | 








Laws on Hail Insurance | 
Amended by North Dakota 


State of North Dakota: 
Bismarck, Mar. 11. 


The State hail insurance laws were 
amended by the recently adjourned State 
Legislature to expedite payment of claims, 
| to permit voluntary insurance and to place 
the Department on a budget. 


Among the measures killed hy the Legis- 
lature was the bill (S. 135) to permit pri- 
vate insurance companies to compete with 
the State fund in the writing of work- 
men’s compensation insurance. 





‘Action Planned in Louisiana 


On Fire Insurance Rate Plea | 
| 


State of Louisiana: 
New Orleans, Mar. 11. 


‘The Louisiana Insurance Commission | 
will “proceed to a final disposition” of | 
the pending application of fire insurance | 
companies for certain rate increases in| 
the State at its next meeting Mar. 12,! 
according to a resolution adopted by the 
Commission and made public by its chair- 
man, R. M. Walmsley. 


The companies’ application for increases 
ranging from 25 to 33 i-3 per cent in 
certain classes was filed more than a year 
ago. A public hearing was held and 
later briefs were filed. The Commission 
then took the matter under advisement. 
|On Oct. 24, 1930, the Commission asked 
the companies for additional data, par-| 
ticularly with respect to operating ex-| 
penses. 

_ The resolution states that the Commis- 
sion modified its order for additional in- 
formation on Dec. 4, 1930, but that the 
data have not been furnished. 








Nebraska Insurance 
Measure Deferred 


Bill 


Compulsory Investment 
Indefinitely Postponed 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Mar. 11. 


The Senate Insurance Committee has 
voted to postpone indefinitely the bill (S. 
260) to require life insurance companies 
to invest in prescribed Nebraska securi- | 
ties an amount equal to the reserve main- | 
tained on the lives of Nebraska policy- 
holders. 

Two companion bills to enact a uniform 
(Ss. 
100 and S. 101) were approved by the 
committee with amendments to prevent 
the use of mortality tables based upon a 
society’s own experience. Under’ the 
amended bills the reserve for cash sur- 
render value is to be computed under a 
table of mortality “not lower than the 
American experience table and a 4 per 
cent interest.” 

“Twisting” of Policies 

The bill (S. 159) to define “twisting” 
and to prescribe penalties was recom- 
mended ior placing on general file with 
an amendment striking out the provision 
for an agent to notify a company if he 
intends to try to cancel one of its poli- 
cies. The bill contains a provision pro- 
hibiting comparison of policies by agents. 

Another bill (S. 170) defining burial as- 


| Sociations and to transfer regulation of 


such societies from the State Auditor to 
the State Insurance Bureau was approved 


| with amendments decreasing the required 


capital stock and cash deposit. 

The committee decided to recommend 
that the following bills be indefinitely 
postponed: 

S. 35. To take from fraternal insurance 
associations the right to issue certificates 
r surrender values and the 
necessity 6f maintaining reserves therefor. 

Salaries Would Be Limited 

S. 36. To limit expenses of fraternals 
to 10 per cent of collections and to pro- 
hibit payment of more than $5,000 a year 
Salary to any officer. . 

S. 70. To fix liability for assessments 
upon members of assessment companies 
(the subject matter being included in an- 
other bill). 

No action was taken by the committee 
on the bill (S. 139) to license corpora- 
tions as insurance agents, nor upon the 
bill (S. 169) to amend the valued policy 
law by permitting the restoration of 
burned property or payment in cash of 
the amount of the policy. 


| mess. 
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Reported Dull in 
Cuba and Chile 


World Survey Shows Usual 
Gains Have Failed to Ma- 
terialize in Cuba With 
Few Tourists in Havana 





| 


The usual seasonal increase in er 
in Cuba has failed to materialize this year, 
according to the weekly survey of world 
trade conditions by the Department of 
Commerce, just made public. Conditions | 


in Chile are said to be seasonablly dull. 
The sections of the survey dealing with 
Cuba and Chile follows in full text: 


Chile | 


The retail and wholesale trade of Chile | 
is affected by the usual seasonal dull-| 
Credit is restricted and collections 
continue difficult. There were fairly 
heavy arrivals of newly imported mer- 
chandise prior to the inauguration of the 
new tariff rates on Feb. 7. On Feb. 11 
Congress ended its extraordinary session, 
during which it granted to the President 
extraordinary powers as regards legis- | 
lation on administrative or economic mat- | 
ters. No change has occurred in the| 
manufacturing industry and most plants | 
are operating on reduced schedules. A} 
great deal of attention is now being paid | 
to @ollections. The nitrate industry shows | 
no change with no data available as to! 
production, exports or world stocks. Lo- 





|; cally, it is believed that the financing of | 


the Cosach will be undertaken late in| 
February or early in March. Copper pro- | 
duction remains at the same levels as} 
in the preceding months. The numerous | 
measures recently undertaken to aid agri- | 
culturists are locally expected to benefit 
the farmers in the near future, but these 
benefits are also expected to be partially, 


| offset by lower harvests in the 1930-31 | 


season. The government estimates the 
wheat yield as approximately 30 per cent 
below that of 1929-30, barley 45 per cent | 
less, oats 50 per cent, and rye 20 per cent | 
under. The wine output is also estimated 
to be some 28 per cent below that of last 
year. | 


Cuba 


The seasonal increase of business usual | 
at this time in Cuba has not materialized 
this year. Normally, everything is at its 
busiest in February. Sugar grinding | 
would be in full swing, tobacco would be 
moving, the fruit and vegetable crops 
would be bringing in money, and Habana 
would be crowded with tourists. This | 
year the only movement that approaches | 
normal is that of tobacco and vegetables. 
Under the circumstances of the rigidly | 
controlled marketing, and with many| 
mills embarrassed by financial difficulties, 
sugar has moved very slowly. The cur- 
rent price for molasses is much below 
that of last year, and sales are very slow. 
Credit conditions appear to be entering 
a new phase. Banks are curtailing loans, 
examining closely into the condition of 
many leading houses, and asking for spe- | 
cial guaranties in numbers of cases. | 


| Building permits issued by the munici- | 
|pality of Habana during January, 


1931, 
numbered 60, being an increase of 100 per 
cent over January of the previous year. | 
On Feb. 24 the Municipality of Habana, | 
coterminous with City of Habana, became 
a national district, with its affairs ad- 


| ministered by the national government. 


During February the Chadbourne plan 
of regulation of sugar production was 
put into effect so far as action by the 


'Cuban government and by the officially 


created National Sugar Export Corpora- 
tion is concerned. By presidential decree 
the Cuban sugar production from the 
1930-31 crop was fixed at 3,122,000 tons. | 
The directors of the corporation decided 
that the average of the production of 
1929 and 1930 should be taken as the 
“ideal” or “normal” crop and each mill 
should grind a fixed proportion of its 
own average production in those years 
with the result that each mill is not 
expected to grind 63’ per cent of its 
average. This allotment has been ob- 
jected to by a group of the small-mill 
owners. Conditions in the country, and 
in the industry, .are indicated by the 
fact that the rate paid for cutting cane 
is only 35 cents for 2,500 pounds. The 
rate usually starts at 60 cents and goes 
up to 80. The gross earnings of the 
railway system that covers the western 
half of Cuba, as reported weekly, have 
been running at only a little over half 
of those of last year. During the sugar | 
grinding season, haulage of cane and of | 
sugar ordinarily causes the weekly earn- 
ings to rise to three times the level of | 
the rest of the year. This year rail 
earnings are down, not only because of 
the general depression, but because of | 
the restriction of the sugar crop, and 
because, railroad rates on sugar being 
on a sliding scale governed by sugar | 
prices, a less amount per ton is earned | 
on the reduced volume of traffic. It is 
reported that fully 50 per cent of the 
1931 tobacco crop has already been cut. | 
Weather conditions have thus far been 
favorable, and the outlook continues very 
satisfactory. Much will now depend on 
the “curing’ weather. Exports of leaf 
tobacco (stemmed and unstemmed) dur- 
ing January totaled 6,113,834 pounds, val- 
ued at $2,710,971, as compared with 5,- 
664,351 pounds, valued at $2,391,923 dur- 
ing January, 1930. The volume of money 
in circulation in Cuba is considered a 
measure of economic activity. 








‘Decisions on Radio Applications 


Announced by Federal Commission 


Decisions on radio applications by the | 
Federal Radio Commission and new ap-! 
plications filed have just been announced 
by the Commission as follows: 

“Applications granted: 


KMED, Mrs. W. J. Virgin, Medford, Oreg 
granted construction permit to install new 
equipment increasing maximum power of 
equipment from 50 tu 400 w. and increas- 
ing licensed power to 100 w 

WTEL, Foulkrod Radio Engineering Co 
Philadelphia, Pa., granted license covering 


changes in equipment and increase in mower 
from 50 to 100 w.; 1,310 ke., 100 w., shares 
with WHAT and WCAM. 

KWKH, Hello World Broadcasting Ccrpora- 
tion, Shreveport, La., granted licens» cov- 
ering changes in equipment, 850 kc., 10 kw., 
shares witn W'VL equally. 


WJBW. Chaties C. Carlson, iiew Or!eans, 
La. zranted license, 1,200 ke., 109 w. shares 
j with WABZ. 


WHBD., F. P. Moler, Mt. Orab, Ohio, granted 
construction permit to install new equipment 
decreasing maximum rated power of equip- 
ment from 250 to 100 w. to conform to Gen- 
eral Orders 91 and 97; does not decrease li- 
censed power of transmitter. 

WJZ, National Broadcasting Co. Inc., New 
York City, granted modification of construc- 


tion permit to extend completion date to 
Avig. 8, 193) 
WQBC, Delta Broadcasting Co., Inc, Vicks- 


granted modification of construc- 
tion permit to move transmitter from Vicks- 
burg to 2 miles east of post office, approxi- 
mately 12 miles south of Highway No. 80; ex- 
tend comencement date to Mar. 5, 1931, and 
extend completion date to June 5, 1931 

W2XCR, Jenkins Television Corporation, 
Jersey City, N. J., granted construction per- 
mit to move transmitter from Jersey City to 
655 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

H. Curab, Inc graeted two construction 
permits, 2,398, 3.256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850 
and 17,300 kce., 10 kw. power, except when 
used as portable station, then 250 w. only. 

KWO, TranspacifiC Communication Co 
Ltd., Sacramento, Calif., granted modification 
of construction permit for approval of definite 
location at Dixon, Solano County, Calif., and 
extension of completion date to Mar. 1, 1932. 

KDK, RCA Communications, Inc., Kahuku, 


burg, Miss 


construction 
to Nov 


granted modification of 
to extend completion date 


>. zz. 
permit 
4, 1931 
W3XAD, RCA Victor Company, Inc., Cam-| 
den, N. J., granted license covering additional | 
transmitter. for visual broadcasting service. 
WI1XAK, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., granted is | 
cense to use special experimental frequency, | 
990 ke., 50 kw., 1 a. m. to 6 a. m., at ir- 
regular intervals 
WAEG, Aeronautical 


Radio, Inc., suburbs 
Cresson, ,Pa., granted license—aeronautical 
service for aircraft flying blue chain. WNAM, 
Lewisburg, Pa., granted license, 3,160 ke., 400) 
w., to comunicate with aircraft flying red 
chain. 

KSA, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Edmonds, Wash., 
granted license, frequencies, 500, 5,525, 11,050, 
16.850, 22,100 ke. calling; 460, 4,116, 6,515, 8,630, | 
11,020, 11,080, 11,140, 11,200, 16,900, 22,160 kc 
working: 1,500 w. 

WSI, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Inc., 





| lic works in New York ‘ch, 689) preference 


} construction permit to move 





INSURANCE SUPERVISION 














Signed Award of Hoover Dam Contract 








Tt ie almo recoumenfied that the Chief Engineer be 
euthoriseé to exeoute on behalf of the United States the 
contract to be executed by the contractor for Hoover Dam 
ané appurtenant works providing for the operation of the 
United States’ seation of the nee _— ef = 
contract wam approved by you under «.of January 10, 
LO3L, and the letter submitting the draft, together with 
the Graft, ie attacned for convenient reference. 


Respectfully, 






Incl. 42493 


Sdministrative Assistant. 
Approved and recommented: 


Executive Assi 





Approved. Fa 
_ approved: : 
ms the Interior. 








The Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, signed, Mar. 11, 
the document awarding the work of constructing Hoover Dam and 
power plant to the Six Companies Inc., of Sav. Francisco, Calif., and 
authorizing and directing the Chief Engireer of the Reclamation 
Service to execute the formal contract. The photograph shows the 
last page of the authorization, bearing the signature of the Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, Elwood Mead, with the signatures of 
approval and recommendation of various other Service officials, clos- 
ing with the signature of Secretary Wilbur, placing final approval 
and giving effect to the award. 


Contract to Construct Boulder Dam 
Is Largest Ever Let b y United States 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


Utah Construction Co., Henry J. Kaiser 
and W. A. Bechtel, McDonald and Kahn, 
Morrison-Knudson Co., J. F. Shea Co., 


Bureau has confidence in his ability, it 
was said, and anticipates a great engi- 
neer achievement. 

The size oi the project, Secretary Wil- 


and the Pacific Bridge Co. bur said, is illustrated in the concrete to 
T. F. Crowe, manager of the companies, be used. During the 29 years of the his- 
for many years was construction engineer tory of the reclamation service, 4,400,000 


in the Bureau of Reclamation and has|cubic yards of concrete have been used 
participated in the construction of a num-|in its projects, while under this one con- 
ber of large dams, Dr. Mead stated. The' tract it will use 4,500,000 cubic yards. 








Legislation Affecting Employment 
Enacted This Year by Ten States 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


(ch. 117) from the provisions 
the law providing a penalty for kee 
unlicensed intelligence offices. 

New York (ch. 425) enacted a law au- 
thorizing the Industrial Commissioner to 
make a scientific study of the State public 
employment offices and to cooperate with 
the Federal authorities in a long-term em- 
ployment program. The Porto Rican law 
(Act No. 46) creating a Bureau of Com- 
merce and Industry in Porto Rico also 
provides for the organization of an em- 
ployment service for persons of that na- 
tionality, in New York City. The Legis- 
lature of Rhode Island must hereafter 
annually appropriate necessary funds for 
the maintenance of public employment of- 
fices. (Ch. 1556.) 

By chapter 53, Mississippi authorized the 
State Insurance Commissioner to adopt 
regulations for the writing of optional 


of 
ping 


regarding workmen's compensation, a! setts 
resume of which was given in the Decem- 
ber, 1930, issue of the Labor Review. 

In New Jersey ‘ch. 104) persons 40 
years of age or over shall not be dis- 
criminated against, by reason of age, in 
applying for public employment. Such 
persons, however, are not eligible for a 
pension, and the act does not apply to 
police and fire departments or penal in- 
stitution guards. For employment on pub- 


must now be given to citizens of the, 
State. Heretofore the law merely ex- 
tended preference to “citizens,” presum- 
ably classifying all citizens of the United 
States on the same basis. 

In Porto Rico an employ discharged 
without cause and without 15 days’ notice 
is entitled to his salary and an additional 
sum corresponding to the basic term of 


service (Act No. 43), and an employe is | group insurance for State employes. 
protected in his right to vote by Act In Louisiana (No. 71) the maximum 
No. 47. hours of labor for woman employes was 


Kentucky (ch. 169) enacted a new pri- 
vate employment agency law. The li- 
cense fee is fixed at $25; inspection of 
such offices is under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Labor; agencies are 
forbidden to split fees, misrepresent con- 
ditions, or send an applicant to a place 


reduced to 9 per day and 54 per week. 
In New York (chs. 867, 868) the hours- 
of-labor law for women was amended by 
granting a half holiday, in addition to 
the day of rest already granted each 
week, to those employed in factories and 
mercantile establishments. Porto Rico, by 


where a strike or labor trouble exists,| Act No. 28, permits the employment of 
and must return the fee in case employ-/ women over -- in fruit or vegetable pack- 
ment is not obtained within 30 days; /|ing industries at night, limited to 8 hours 


penalties are also provided for violations 
of the law. Intelligence offices for sea- 
men are no longer exempt in Massachu- 


or 48 hours a week, provided no day work 
has been performed 

New York passed a law (ch. 804) pro- 
| Viding an eight-hour day on all work in 











change frequency from 1,360 to 560 kce.; in-|the elimination of railroad grade cross- 

cones ron A gees from sharing with ings in which the Siate or a civil division 
/GES (WJKS 4-7ths time) to unlimitec has appropriated public funds 

eae te tele nee tee ts Mississippi (ch. 46) strengthened the 
untary assignment of license to Community compulsory school attendance law for 

Broadcasting Corp., Ltd. children by requiring a certificate from 
Applications denied: the district school authorities prior to em- 
WJAK and WLBC, Marion Broadcast Co.,| ployment in any mill, etc. 

Marion, Ind., and Donald A. Burton, Muncie, > Se 

Ind denied permission to operate simul- Provisions for 

taneously the nights of Mar. 6 and 7 to, ,, 

broadcast basketball games Safety and Health 

age Et aes ioe Beentetinn _ New Jersey (ch. 42) enacted a law rela- 

Bush, Tuscola, Ill., denied permission to op-| tive to the manufacture, storage, trans- 

erate simultaneously pending action on ap- portation, and sale of fireworks. Certifi- 

plication which is being filed. cates of registration are issued by the 
Broadcasting applications: State Department of Labor. By another 
WLVA, Lynchburg Broadcasting Corpora-| act (ch. 185) New Jersey adopted a safety 

tion, 915 Main Street, Lynchburg, Va., con-|eode for workers in the construction in- 

struction permit amended to request 1,210 dustry. 


kes instead of 1,370 ke., and unlimited hours 
instead of sharing with WBTM. 

WRAX. WRAX Broadcasting Co., 1608 West 
Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., modifi- 
cation of license to increase hours of opera- 
tion from daytime to unlimited. 

WFI, Strawbridge & Clothier 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., license 
struction permit issued Feb. 
change in equipment only. 

WFBE, Inc., 108-112 Garfield Place, 
cinnati, Ohio, construction permit to 
changes in equipment. 

George W. Tripp and J. N. Tucker, Pon- 
tiac, Mich., construction permit to erect a 
new station to use 1,500 kc., 250 w.; unlimited 
hours. 

WTFI, 


New York passed several acts amend- 





801 Market 
to cover con- 
6, 1931, for 


« 


Hien: Population and More 


make 


distribution is now being made available 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 


Toccoa Falls Institute, Toccoa, Ga., 
transmitter to 
one mile N. E. State Highway No. 13, and 
studio to Albemarle Hotel, Toccoa, Ga. 
WJBL, Commodore Broadcasting Inc., 


zations. 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time em 


De- | (1929), C; per cent of total, D; 





Tentative Awards 
For War Claims' 


Settlements Include Sums for} 
Nationals of Germany and 
Austria 


| Tentative awards totalling $163,048.75 to 
| German nationals and $38,226.89 to Aus- 
|trian nationals have just been an-/| 
nounced by James W. Remick, War 


Claims Arbiter functioning under the 
Settlement of War Claims Act of 1928.| 

The awards, showing the parties to| 
whom made and the total amounts, in- 
cluding interest, follows: | 


To German Nationals: 

Willy Goerwitz, $1,168.81; Georg 
$5,500.27; Fritz Heinemann, $1,031.30; 
Buchert, $10,313.01; J. A. Maffei A. 
501.37; John Augustus Essberger, $20,626.03; 
Heinrich Haase, $4,125.21; Anna Nowak,! 
$2,062.60; Darmstadter und  Nationalbank 
Kommanditgesellschaft auf Aktien, $13,750.68; 
} Frank Trink, $25,438.77. 

Brunsviga-Maschinenwerke Grimme, Natalis 
& Co., Aktiengesellschaft, $6,875.34; Schmidt’s- 
che Heissdampf-Gesellschaft m. b. H., $27,501.- | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Preuss, { 
yottfried | 
G., $27,- 


37; Linke-Hofman-Busch-Werke Aktiengesell- 
schaft, $1,375.07; O. J. A. Aktiengesellschaft, 
$653.16; Durkoppwerke Aktiengesellschaft, 


$1,718.84; Richard Tillmann, $2,406.37. 





| Herman. Barthel, $5,844.04; Oskar Ernst 
| Wetzer, $1,031.30; Anker-Werke Aktiengesell- 
| schaft, $1,375.07; Anker-Werke Aktiengesell- 
schaft, $1.375.07; Anker-Werke Aktiengesell- 
schaft, $1,375.07 
To Austrian Nationals: 
Norbert Pollak, $1,031.36; Mathilde Fleisch- 
mann, $13,063.15; Maria Theresia Strache, 
$5,500.27; Albert Goebel $1,031.30; Margit 


437.67; 
esco 
75.12. 


Kornelie 
Gottardi 


| Linsmeyer and Klara Graaff 
Krnka-ova, $11,000.55; 
$687.53; Anton Svoboda, 






F 
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| State Insurance Fund Bill 
Fails in North Carolina 
State of North Carolina: | 
| Raleigh, Mar. 11. 
The North Carolina Senate Mar. 11 de- 
| feated by a vote of 35 to 9 the bill (S. 274) 
| to establish a monopolistic State work- 
| men’s compensation insurance fund. | 


| Prog ‘am Prepared | 
For Radio Meeting 


| _ 


‘American Suggestions Com- 
pleted for Madrid Conference | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
|; Committee on Radio Communication will 
|hold its next conference in Copenhagen 
jin May to study technical problems of | 
radio communication. Although this con- | 
ference has no regulatory powers, Dr. 
Jolliffe explained that its findings will be 
available to the International Radiotele- 
graph Conference the following year. As 
in the case of the Madrid conference, he 
said, nothing “radical” is planned for the 
Copenhagen sessions. 

The American recommendations for the 
Madrid conference the result’ of 





are a 
series of meetings of various committees 
and subeommittees at which all inter- 


ested parties have been represented. Both 
governmental and commercial agencies 
have participated in these public sessions, 
which have been held at regular intervals 
since last Fall. 

| A proposal to combine the radiotele- 
| graph convention with the convention 
which already has been entered into by 
European nations governing wire com- 
munications has been made to the Ameri- 
can Committee, it was pointed out, in 
view of the fact that the telegraph con- 
ference will be held at Madrid during 
the same period assigned for the radio 
conference. The United States is not a 
party to the wire convention, and the mat- 
ter will be taken up at Madrid. 


ing its labor law. Thus, chapter 293 per- 
mits the use of linoleum, cork, or rubber 
composition on floors in. factories, etec., 
while by chapter 309 plas and _ specifi- 


cations of buildings required to conform | 


to the structural requirements of the labor 
law must be submitted and approved by 
the Department of Labor of New York. 
Other sections of the New York labor law 
amended were covered by chapter 512, 
relating to the storage and sale of ex- 
plosives. Chapter 603 empowers the It- 
dustrial board to make rules as to the 
demolition of buildings, and chapters 857 
and 858 exempt from the definition of a 
“factory building” certain types of struc- 
tures; while chapter 604 requires seats for 
operators in public passenger elevators, 
and chapter 605 safety devices for win- 
dow cleaners on public buildings. 

The law requiring the employment of a 
physician in factories, etc., in Porto Rico 


(Act No. 53) exempts fruit-packing es- 
tablishments. In Virginia the law pro- 
viding for the installation of fire es- 


capes was improved by the provisions of 
chapter 444 

Rhode Island (ch. 1570) strengthened 
and enlarged the law regulating the in- 
spection of bakeries, etc. 

New Jersey (ch. 26) enacted a new law 
governing industrial homework. A license 
must be obtained from the commissioner 
of labor, but before such a license is 
granted an inspection of the premises 
must be made. The number of persons 
employed in each room is regulated, prem- 
ises must be well lighted and all contagi- 
ous diseases reported A register must 
be kept by persons contracting for home- 
work, and such books must be open for 
inspection. Penalties for violations of the 
law are also provided 

By an act ‘ch. 644) of Congress (46 
Stat. 822) the salary of the chief inspector 
of locomotive boilers was increased from 
$6,000 to $7,500, and each assistant chief's 
salary from $5,000 to $6,000, while each 
district inspector’s salary was increased 
from $3,600 to $4,000. 


3v an act of Massachusetts (ch. 211) 
only such tools and safety devices are 
now required on railroad trains as the 


department of public utilities shall order 
in writing. Mississippi (ch. 219) extended 
the full-crew law to trains propelled by 
}gasoline or electricity, exempting, how- 
ever, certain logging trains 


Census of Distribution 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 
is Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 


in city reports. The Bureau will issue a 
population or more. A summary of each 


report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores. 
number of jull-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store organi- 
Following is the Bureau's summary for , 


, and annual pay roll, with 


ployes not including proprietors, B; net sales 

















y ae » granted modification of li- stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including 
Sagvile, 3. 2 om frequencies and trans-|ca@tur, Ill., license to cover construction per- | part-time employes), F 
mitters; 1 transmitter, 75 kw. (input): 1 ms senies Oct, 24, 1930, for change in equip- Evansville, Ind., 1930 Population, 102,249 
transmitter, 10 kw.; 5 transmitters, 5 kw.|™ment. . - a . A B Cc Dd E F 
each. KGH, Hillsboro, Oreg., granted modi-| _ WPCC, North Shore Church, 1011 Wilson | ail stores cekneetc ..1,588 4,820 $47.426,393 100.00 $6,484,527 $6,215,210 
fication of license to cover correction of equip-| Ave., Chicago, Ill., modification of license | Single-store independents ........ 1,244 3,215 30,848,116 65.04 4,524,877 4,157,758 
ment type numbers. amended to request 19 hours per week instead | Chains (four cr more units) 257 1,109 11.211,173 23.64 1.296.352 1'374.706 
WDS, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky | one-third time, on 560 kc. , | All other types of organization 87 496 5,367,104 11.32 663,298 682,746 
Point, N. Y., granted three modifications of WECM, James E. Davidson, Wenonah Hote! Richmond, Ind., 1930 Population, 32,493 
licenses for change in points of communica-| Bay City, Mich. modification of license A B Cc D E F 
tion. amended to request 940 kc. instead of 920 kc.,| All stores 530 1.813 $20,647,894 100.00 $2,942,354 $2,351,139 
KSX, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Albuquerque and 500 w. instead of 1 kw. | Single-store independents 426 1,308 15,017,343 712.73 2,222,302 1,730,068 
N. Mex., granted modification of license for Applications (other than broadcasting): | Chains (four or more units) 73 353 3,913,423 18.95 457,703 407,422 
permission to work point-to-point with brown W2XH, American Radio News Corp., New | All other types of organization 31152 1.717, 128 2.32 262,349 213,649 
chain, El Paso, Tex., same with blue chain. | York, N. Y., license covering construction per- Goshen, Ind., 1930 Population, 10,397 ; 
Waco, Tex Dallas, Tex.; Houston, Tex.; San | mit for 95, 99 ke., 750 w. Special experimental eee \ B eee dD E Fr 
Antonio, Tex., same with orange chain. service All stores tee 177 410 6,026,324 100.00 $905,023 $566,483 
Set for hearing: DeForest Radio Co., Passaic, N. J., license | Single-store independents .... 143 295 76.61 716,787 416,612 
Gillette Stanford, Chico, Calif., requests] covering construction permit for 1,604 and Hens (four or more units) 28 97 37 19.95 161,080 126,437 
construction permit, 1,500 ke., 100 w., daytime | 2.398 kc., 500 w. Experimental service | | other types of organization ~~ 18 aS US 44 27,156 23,439 
hours only. Pan American Airways, In licenses for sppnten, Wh, oe +5087 . > 
KGEW, City of Fort Morgan, Fort Morgan. | new aircraft on 323, 414, 500, 2,662, 3,070, 3,076, | an stores F ’ 346 1.552 $17.872,571® 100.00 $2,575,708 $2,144,242 
Colo., requests construction permit to make | 5,790, 6,650 ke., 12 w. Single-store independents 280 1171 13°799.058 71721 2136226 1687 279 
changes in equipment increasing maximum Aeronautical Radio, Inc.,»Blythe, Calif.. neW) Ghains (four or more units) “= 269 805 025 1570 a7. 7128 257 '627 
rated power of equipment from 250 w. to 1| construction permit for 2,326, 2,344, 4,140,/ al) othe: types of organization 21 q12 1 68 488 709 167 86 th # 
kw.; change frequency from 1.200 ke. to 880 | 6.260, 6,275, 12,210 kc., 250 w. Point to point . ~~ Salisbury, Md 1930 Population 10,997 en a 
ke.. and change power from 100 w. to 500 w., | aeronautical nae - ee D : , 
night, 1 kw.. limited service, and install auto- WNN, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., Mobile. | Aj! stores . 178 ve $8,783,959 100.00 $1 610 420 9003 614 
matic frequency control. Ala., license covering construction permit for Single-store independents 155 518 7.439.917 84.70 1.462.079 552.887 
WJKS, Johnson-Kennedy Radio Co., Gary, 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,100, 4,148, 11,290, 13,180, | Chains (four or more units) 18 103 1,136,990 12.94 12! 105,148 
Ind., requests modification of license to 22,580 kce., 200 w. All other types of organization 5 25 207,052 2.36 22,563 35,579 | 





Building Activity 
Of Public Utility 


Concern Outlined 


Operations of Deerfield Con- 
struction Company Over 
Five-year Period Ex. 
plained at Inquiry 





Operations of the Deerfield Construc- 
tion Company from August, 1911, when it 
became known by this name, to August, 
1916, when it was merged with the New 
England Company, predecessor holding 
company to the New England Power As- 


sociation, were described in testimony 
Mar. 11 before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, examining affairs of the Associa- 
tion. 


Tracing the activities of the Deerfield 
company in the early development of the 
Association, Thomas A. Thibodeau, Com- 
mission accountant, testified that the con- 


struction company was incorporated under - 


the laws of Maine on May 25, 1907, as the 
Chace-Harriman Construction and that 





the name was changed to the Deerfield: 


Construction Company on Aug. 4, 1911, 
following an agreement arranging for the 
development of certain water powers on 
the Deerfield River and its tributaries in 
Vermont and Massachusetts which were 
then owned or controlled by Chace and 
Harriman, Inc. 


Reason for Change in Name 


The change of name, Mr. Thibodeau 
testified, was apparently for the purpose 
of providing without the necessity of in- 
corporating an entirely new company, a 


corporate entity to facilitate carrying out . 


obligations assumed under the syndicate 
agreement. The activities of the Deer- 
field company, he stated, were part of 
a plan which included formation of the 
New England Power Company and the 
New England Power Company of Maine, 
the acquisition from Chace and Harriman, 
Inc., of property and rights on the Deere 
field River, transmission lines, etc. 


The events with which the Deerfield 3 


Construction was connected, though oc- 
curring early in the development of the 
system, were preceded by events associ- 
ated with still earlier developments, ac- 
cording to testimony. These included the 
formation in 1907 of the Connecticut River 
Power Company of New Hampshire as 
an operating company, the Connecticut 
River Power Company of Maine as a 
holding company, and the Chace-Harri- 
man Construction Company. 


Activity of Company 
The Deerfield Construction Company, 
it was set forth, was the medium through 
which certain provisions of a syndicate 
agreement, entered into in 1911, were car- 
ried out. This agreement provided that 
the fulfillment of certain of its provisions 
should be effected “through a construction 
company or otherwise” and also conteme 

plated a development program. 


Mr. Thibodeau testified that the Deer- . 


field Construction Company did not itself 
do the actual construction but formed a 
subsidiary company to do the work, this 
company being the Power Construction 
Company. The Deerfield company, how- 
ever, paid construction costs, he said. 

| Testimony concerning agreements en- 
tered into on Dec. 1, 1911, between the 
| Deerfield company and Chace and Harri- 


man, Inc., the New England Power Com-. 


|pany, and the New England Power Come 

pany of Maine, set forth that the con- 
struction company acted largely in the 
capacity of intermediary, or as a clearing 
house for securities of the other com- 
panies with which it entered into agree- 
ments. Its functions also included the 
disbursement of funds for lands, flowage 
rights, etc., and the construction of plants 
and transmission lines. 


Financial Transactions 


Examination of the financial trans- 
actions incident to these agreements 
brought out that in consideration of 


properties and rights conveyed to the 
Construction Company, Chace and Harri- 
man, Inc., was to receive $454,000 in cash 
a note for $300,000 and 25,000 shares of 


common stock of New England Power 
Conpeny of Maine of $2,500,000 par 
value. 


The New England Power Company was 


to receive properties and rights for which 
it was to issue bonds of $3,000,000 princi- 
pal amount, preferred stock of $750,000 
par value, and common stock of $749,000 
par value, it was testified. The New Eng- 
land Power Company of Maine was to 
receive property known as the “Chace 
and Harriman Lands” for which it was 
to give a noite or notes for $300,000 and 
it was to receive common stock of the 
New England Power Company of $750,000 
par value, together with 100 shares of 
stock of the Wilmington Power and Pa- 
per Company carrying an equty value of 
$2,500, for which it was to give 50,000 
shares of its own common stock of 
$5,000,000 par value, according to testi- 
mony. 


Oil Production Continues 
To Increase in Trinidad 


Notwithstanding that the largest Trini- 
dad oil producing company is now curtail- 
ing production by 50 per cent and two 
others by 25 per cent, oil output continues 
on the increase, according to advices re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce 
from Vice Consul Alfredo Demorest, Trini- 
dad, by cable. The 1930 production has 
more than quadrupled the output of 10 
years ago. Asphalt exportation continues 
below normal. 
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‘Decrease in Rail 
Income Shewn in 
January Reports 


Economics Bureau Lists 52 
Major Companies as Op- 
erating at Loss; Tax Pay- 
ments Are Reduced 


During the month of January the Class 
I steam railroads earned a net income 
of almost $34,000,000, as contrasted with 
more than $55,000,000 earned during the 
corresponding month last year, according 





ilway | : 
to a statement of the Bureau of Ra y | spotting operations in the past, the Di-| 


Economics transmitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Mar. 11. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The net railway operating income of 
the Class I railroads in January amounted 
to $33,849,116, which for that month was 
at the annual rate of return of 2.28 per 
cext on their property investment, ac- 
cording to reports just filed_by the car- 
riers with the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics. In January, 1930, their net rail- 
way operating income amounted to $55,- 
773,152, or 3.81 per cent, on their property 
investment. 

Statement Is Analyzed 

Property investment is the value of road 
and equipment as shown by the books of 
the railways, including materials, sup- 
plies and cash. The net railway operat- 
ing income is what is left after the pay- 
ment of operating expenses, taxes and | 
eauipment rentals but before interest and 
other fixed charges are paid. 

This compilation as to earnings in Jan- 
uary is based on reports from 171 Class I, 
railroads representing a total mileage of 
242,738 miles. " a) 

Gross operating revenues for the month | 
of January amounted to $365,899,754, com- 
pared with $451,458,786 in January, 1930, 
or a reduction of 19 per cent. Operating 
expenses in January this year totaled | 
$294,081,947 compared with $356,664,032 in| 
the same month last year, or a reduc- 
tion of 17.5 per cent. 


Tax Payments Are Reduced 


Class I railroads in January paid $27,-| 
289,096 in taxes, a reduction of $2,137,694 


. . FINANCE 


Prohibition Bureau 


| 
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‘Considers Use of Aircraft Con-| 


fiscated on Mexican 
Border 


| 
| 


| Efforts to secure an airplane for perma- 
;nent use in various parts of the country 
by enforcement officers are being made 
by the Bureau of Prohibition, Depart- 


ment of Justice, Col. Amos W. W. Wood- 
cock, the Director of the Bureau, stated 
orally Mar. 11. 

A confiscated ship, practically new and 
capable of carrying three passengers, re- 
cently was confiscated on the Mexican 


and the Bureau is hoping it can put this 
craft in permanent use. 


rector said, and have been rented for 
occasional 
Several capable pilots are members ot 
the organization, he said. 

Tentative plans for use of an airplane, 
Col. Woodcock disclosed, contemplate dis- 
patching it to various sections where 
moonshine stills are located in the open. 
Regions like islands in the Mississippi 
River, mountainous country, and other 
unusual areas, he said, would make the 
|}use of an airplane practicable and time- 
| saving. 


Railway Carriers 


Declared Compelled 


| 





border in Texas, Col. Woodcock explained, | 
Airplanes have been found useful for | 


use by enforcement agents. | 


To Utilize Trucks 


Motor Vehicle and Railroad 
Coordination Described 
Before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 

tts auton lonath OF TGs wien Chi- 


cago and Milwaukee. Because of the in- 
roads made in the North Shore’s passen- 


or 7.3 per cent below the same month | ger traffic by reason of bus competition, 


last year. 


Fifty-two Class I railroads operated at, 


a loss in January, of which 19 were in| 


the eastern, eight in the southern and 
25 in the western district. 


The net railway operating income_of! 


the Class I railroads in the Eastern Dis- 
trict in January was $19,165,918, which 
was at the annual rate of return of 2.76 
per cent on their property investment. 
For the same month in 1930, their net 


railway operating income was $33,501,142 | 


or 4.92 per cent on their property invest- 
ment. Gross operating revenues of the 
Class I railroads in the Eastern District 
in January totaled $185,309,574, a decrease 
of 19.6 per cent under the corresponding 
period the year before, while operating 
expenses totaled $148,120,190, a decrease 


Mr. Mahan declared, the road had been 
compelled to inaugurate a passenger coach 
service between certain off-rail points and 
its main lines. 

He declared that motor trucks had not 
‘had any really serious effect upon the 
electric line’s carload freight traffic, which 
consists largely of coal, sand, gravel, 
building materials, gasoline and oil, but 
that less-than-car-load traffic had sus- 
| tained considerable losses. 

As an example Mr. Mahan pointed out, 
;revenues derived by his road from less- 


$19,044 in 1923 to $2,423 in 1929. 


petition. 
Equality in Rates Advocated 





of 17.1 per cent under the same period in 
1930. 


Income Shows Reduction 


Class I railroads in the Southern Dis- 
trict in January had a net railway oper- 
ating income of $3,375,077, which was at 
the annual rate of return of 1.33 per 
cent on their property investment. For 
the same month in 1930, the net railway 
operating income amounted to $7,581,149, 
which was at the annual rate of return 
of 3 per cent. Gross operating revenues 
of the Class I railroads in the Southern 
District in January totaled $47,637,528, a 
decrease of 20.1 per cent under the same 
month in 1930, while operating expenses 
totaled $39,666,399, which was a_ decrease 
of 16.3 per cent under January last year. 

Class I railroads in the Western Dis- 
trict in January had a net railway oper- 
ating income of $11,308,121, which was at 
the annual rate of return of 2.10 per cent 
on their property investment. In Janu- 
ary, 1930, their net railway operating in- 
come was $14,690,861, which was at the 
annual rate of return of 2.76 per cent 
on their property investment. Gross op- 


erating revenues of the Class I railroads | 
in the Western District in January totaled | 


$132,952,652, a decrease of 17.6 per cent 
under January, 1930, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $106,295,358, a decrease of 
18.6 per cent compared with the same 
month last year. 

Class I railroads—Month of January: 


1931 1930 aaa 
Total oper. rev. ........ $365,899,754 $451,458, 78 
Total Oper. GR iencesss 294,081,947 356,664,032 
MIE, b45's's'00 ¢00's n'0 0010's 27,289,096 29,426,790 
Net oper. income ...... 33,849,116 55,773,152 
Oper. ratio—per cent .. 80.37 79. 
Rate of return on prop- 
erty investment—per 
SEER? ieee ccen dees .. 2.28 3.81 


Eastern Railroads S$ 
To Reduce Rates on Autos 


Following the lead recently set by 
Southwestern railroads, the eastern trunk- 
line carriers have just filed tariffs with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
make effective, Apr. 10, special commodity 
rates on automobiles shipped from cen- 
tral producing points to destinations 
within a 500-mile radius of such points, 
resulting in a reduction from the present 
level of rates. 

Automobiles now move at 110 per cent 
of first class, and the proposed reduction 
in rates designed to meet motor-truck 
competition, will put tnis traffic on a 
parity with first class rates or lower. 









Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Mar. 11 made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 

No 23342.—National Paper Box Company v. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Cores or 
tubes, made of chipboard and waste paper, in 
boxes, in less than carloads, from Kansas 
City, Mo., to Monticello, Ind., found subject 
to ratings of one and one-half times first 
class, under western and official classifications. 
Applicable ratings and rates found not un- 
reasonable. Comp!aint dismissed. 


Examiners’ Reports 
The Commission also made public pro- 
posed reports of its examiners in rate 
cases, embodying the examiners’ conclu- 


sions, which are summarized as follows: | 
No. 23848.—Quaker City Quality Cracker Co., | 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Complaint, 
which alleges misbilling of certain transit 
shipments from Frederick, Md., to Camden, 
N. J., and violation of sections 2 and 3 of the 
act by defendants dismissed. 


Finance Decisions 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Mar. 11 made _ public uncontested 
finance decisions which are summarized 
as follows: 

Report and certificate in Finance Docket 
No. 8621, authorizing the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad Company to abandon a 
line of railroad extending from a point in 
the village of Maumee northwesterly to a 
point in the city of Toledo, a distance of 5.48 
miles, ard to construct, in lieu thereof, a 
line of railroad in another location, all in 
Lucas County, Ohio, approved. 

Report and order in Finance Docket 
7294, authorizing the Roscoe, Snyder and Pa- 
cific Railway Company to issue not exceeding 
$406.000 of common stock, consisting of 20,000 
shares of the par value of $20 each, and $200,- 
000 of first refunding mortgage gold bonds, the 
stock and bonds to be respectively delivered 
pro rata to the holders of the applicant's 
outstanding comon stock and promissory 
notes in exchange for their holdings, condi- 
tion prescribed, approved. 


v. 


No. | 


Following the direct testimony of Mr. 
Thompson, 
|examination by W. H. Chandler, of the 
| New York Merchants Association. He in- 


| quired of the electric line representative 


if it was their purpose in the proceedings 
to show the necessity of bus and truck 
regulation with a view to an eventual in- 
crease in rates. To this, Mr. Thompson 
responded that an increase over the exist- 


} 


| 
|truck operators was not the only result 
}expected from regulation. He said that 
through the proposed regulation the elec- 


for both carriers by rail and by motor. 

Mr. Chandler said, however, that ship- 
pers could be influenced to return to the 
rails only by rates, service and the per- 
sional equation. Mr. Thompson admitted 
that this was true and that in the final 
analysis the proposed regulation would 
premeniy result in the establishment of 

igher rates on shipments by bus and 
trucks. ; 

Mr. Chandler further inquired of Mr. 
Thompson, “You would eliminate the pres- 
ent practice of shipments by truck be- 
tween cities, store door and store door?” 
| “We feel,” replied Mr. Thompson, “that 
| the coordinated plan is the better form 
| of transportation.” This plan would con- 
| fine the operation of motor trucks to ter- 
minal movements and the pick up and 
|delivery service from store door to and 
from the rail heads, leaving to the rail- 
roads the long-haul portion of the ship- 
ment, 

“You think then,” continued Mr. Chand- 
| ler,” that motor truck services should be 
| confined to operations formerly performed 
| by the horse and wagon?” 

“Yes,” Mr. Thompson replied, “that is 
generally true.” On further questionin 
by Mr. Chandler, Mr. Thompson stated 
that in his opinion “the 
shipper and trucker to enter into a con- 
tract for the delivery of goods between 
anes should be limited by adequate reg- 
ulation.” 





than-car-load milk traffic dropped from | 
This | 
|loss he wholly attributed to truck com- | 


he was subjected to cross- | 


ing level of rates charged by bus and | 


tric lines hoped for equality of treatment | 


right of the) 
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Bkin Un G lst cns 5s 
Buff Roch&Pitts Ry cns 
C N Ry Gvt gty 41s ’ 
N Ry Gvt gty 412s ‘57. 
N Ry Gvt gty 434s ‘55 
N Ry Gvt gty 412s ’68 
N Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul’ 
N Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct " 
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C of G Ry r & gen 5s C '59 SF.. 


C Pac RR ist r gu 4s ‘49 
C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s '60 
Cent Ry N J gen 5s ‘87 
C & O Ry gen 412s '92 








Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4 
Pa ist r C 5s '60 


45 


n of Ga Ry cons 5s "45.. 





States 
in 
Which 
Legal 
Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s '47...... da 
| Amer T & T coll 5s '46 SF...... bedeg 
| Amer T & T deb 5128 '43 SF...... g 
Bee BOT S6. WG ee vecccvccvetees abcdeg 
AT&SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s '95.. ab 
AT&SF cv (exp'’d of '05) 4s '55... ab 
AT&SF cv deb 4148 '48............ ab 
AT&SF Cal-Ar Ist r A 419s 62 abcf 
Atl Cst L 1st cons 4s '52..... +. abcdefg 
Atl Cst L gen unif A 412s '64.... abcd 
B & O Ist 4s d July 1 '48........ abed 
| @ @ © Wee Ge 6 Gly 1 Bb occs cavece abcd 
B & O cv (exp’d) 4348 '33........ abcd 
B & O ref gen C 6s '95.......... abed 
B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000...... abcd 
| B & O SW Div Ist ext c 


Se °50.... 
s ’S1. 





4128 “57.. 






69. 
69. 


98 B '59.. 
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C & O Ry ref & imp B 4!2s '95.. ab 
Ch Bur & Q RR Il Div 4s "49...... abcdefg 
Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s '58....... abcdeg 
C I&L RR ist&g 6s Bd May 1 '66. d 
Ch & NW Ry 15 yr sec 612s '36.. abcf 
C&NW Ry Iist&r 5s d My 1 2037.. abcdefg 
C&NW R ist&r 4!2s d My 1 2037.. abcdefg 
Ch Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s '88..... abf 
Ch RK Is & P ist & r 4s '34...... ab 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 6138 C ’63...... abdf 
CCC&StL r & imp 5s D ’63...... abd 
CCC & StL r & imp 412s E '77... abd 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 514s A '72...... abcf 
Clev U Ter gu ist 5s B '73 SF.... abcf 
Clev U Ter gu ist 414s C '77.... abcf 
Col Ry P&L ist & r 419s A '57.... abd 
Col & So Ry r & ext 412s '35.... abd 
Col & So Ry gen 412s A '80...... ab 
D & H ist & r (asmd) 4s 43 SF.. abcdefg 
Det Ed ist & coll 5s '33.......... abd 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s A '49........ atd 
Det Ed gen & ref 412s "61 D...... ab 
Duquesne Lt Ist 419s ’67.......... abcd 
Ed El Ill Bkln Ist cons 4s '39...... abcdef 
CS Or BY Pe WE ees cvcscccces abcd 
Gt Nor Ry gen 512s B '52......... abcd 
neon ey Gta Fe 16. ov isieccvcss abcd 
Gt Nor Ry gen 412s E "77........ abcd 

| Gt Nor Ry 1st & ref 414s ’61...... abcedeg 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s '40....d 

| Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s '36 SF.. d 
i, Be Tint & £6 A '56....05.% 0% abcde 
ee eS Ey eee abcdefg 
Ti Cen RR coll Tr 4s '52........ be 
IC RRC StL N Jt Ist r 5s A '63 ab 

} Kan C P & L Ist 414s B °57...... abcdefg 
K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s '36 rhd 

; Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s '60.... 

| Kings Co El P & L Ist 5s '37.... abcde 
Ligg & My Tob deb 7s '44. oie 
Ligg & My Tob deb 5s ’5l... d 
Louis G & E Ist & r 5s A ’S g 
L & N RR Ist & r 512s A 200: . abcdeg 
L & N RR ist & r 5s B 2003.... abcdeg 

| Met Ed lst & r 415s D ‘68 SF...... abd 
Met Ed Ist & r 5s C '53 SF....... abd 

| Mil E R&L r & Ist 5s B ’61 eS 

| M StP & S S M RR Ist cons d 

| MK & T RR Pr L 5s A '62. - abd 
Mo Pac RR ist & r Ss A ’6 da 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s F "77 da 

| Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s G '78.. . 

| N Eng T & T ist 5s A ‘'52...... abcde 
N Eng T & T Ist 4128 B '61...... abcde 

| N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s A '52.. d 

| N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s B '55.. d 
NY Cent RR cons 4s A '98........ abcdeg 
NY C & Hud R RR mtge 3125 ’97.. abcdeg 
NY C & Hud Ri gold 4s '42....... abcdeg 


_——————————————————————————————___...____ 


‘Public Works Estimates 


tee show building 


committees. 
The departments’ 


priations, 


priated from current 
struction purposes, 





‘two bond issues. 


estimates 


Albany, Mar. 11. 


for 


Submitted in New York 
State of New York: 


Estimates submitted by State depart- | tc 
|ments to the legislative finance commit- | Silk tie-sets and silk knitted neckties are 

most popular, being used by most Chinese 
and not a few foreigners, and the busi- 
ness interests of the company have been 
extended to South China and the Straits 
Settlements. 


construction work 
needed in 1931 to the aggregate of $52,- 
797,600, according to announcement by 
the chairmen of the Assembly and Senate 





Plans Air Scouting| Bonds Officially Considered Legal 
For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Mar. 11 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 


sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks o: 
the State of New York. 


by savings The following symbols are used to designate the State: 


York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 











Sales | States Sales 
in in in 
Thou- Which Thou- 
sands High Low Last Legal sands High Low 
23 103 10214 103 NY C&HRr & imp 414s A 2013.. abcdeg 203 1004, 100 
4 106%, 1061, 10614 | NYC&HRré&imp5sC2013 (NY C).... abcdeg 6 1071, 107 
15 1091, 109 109 | NY C & H R Lake Sh col 315s '98.. abcdeg 5 835, 831% 
6 983, 983, 98%, | NY Ch & StL RR Ist 4s '37........ abcdf 14 9934 9914 
2 9542 9542 9542 | NYC&StL RR r5!sA '74 (n Co).. abcd 26 106 10542 
2 961, 961, 96's | NYC&StLRR r m4!4sC 78 (n Co) abed 74 915, 91 
156 117 115 116 NY Conn RR Ist 414s A '53...... 2 1027, 1027 
3 104 =104 = =104 NY Edis Ist & r 61s A '41........ abcdf 3 11412 11415 
2 915; 915% 9158 | NY Ont & W Ry r 4s '92........ d 2 431, 43% 
6 100%, 100%, 100% | NY Tel Ist & gen 415s '39........ abcde 2 103 103 
4 98 98 98 NY Tel-deb Gs "49 SF.......00000 abed 4 112 11134 
9 10712 10712 10712 | NY Tel ref 68 A '41.............006 abcde 12 10634 10615 
24 10112 1011, 101', | Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s '97 SF........ abcdeg 2 943, 945, 
17 11012 1095, 11014 | N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 11.. abcdeg 2 681, 6814 
3 10312 10342 10312 | N P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047........ abcdeg 14 11312 113 
2 10412 10412 10412 | N P Ry r & imp Ss C 2047.. abcdeg 2 10434 10434 
2 90 90 90 N P Ry r & imp 5s D 2047.. abcdeg 2 10415 10419 
73° 11334 11254 11334 | N Stat Pow Ist & r 5s A ‘41 . af 10 10332 103 
55 10215 10112 102 N Stat Pow Ist & r 6s B ‘4l...... df 2 10612 10614 
3 i it tg Ohio P Ser Ist & r 7s B "47...... at 2 113 113 
e a | Se GS 2g Grids A °42........ bede 4 10515 104 
11 10014 99% 10014 | Pac T & T 1st & coll 5s '37 SF.... abcd 3 1043, 1043%% 
8 100 = 99% 100 | PO & D RR Ist & r gu 4138 A ‘77 ab 4 100%, 100 
20 10312 102%, 103 | penn RR cons 4358 °60.........6 abcdeg 2 105 105 
2 100 100 100 | Penn RR gen 4128 A '65........4 abcdeg 14 10214 10134 
32 10674 10614 106%4 | Penn RR gen 56 B '68............ abcdeg 2 110i, 110 
26 106%, 106%, 106'8 | Penn RR secured 6135 '36........ ab 23 11014 10934 
3 10142 10142 101%2 | Pere Marq Ry Ist 5s A '56........ abcd 3 104° = 104 
7 975, 9714 9738 | Pere Marq Ry Ist 412s C ’80...... abc 3 99 99 
2 9234 9234, 9234 | Peoples G Lt & C ref 5s ‘47.. ab 12 108 10714 
3 96%, 96%, 96%4 | Phil El Ist & r 412s '67 SF.... abed 2 10312 10313 
2 105 105 105 Pt Art Can & Dk Ist gu 6s A ’53.. abdf 5 104%, 1041, 
5 112 12 112 | PSE&Gof NJ Ist & r 5s '65.. abc 10 106° § 106 
12 205) 105 | 105) | PSE&Gof NJ Ist & r 4128 '67.. abc 5 10414 10414 
10 100%2 10Ne 10is | Read gen & Fr 4158 A '917.......... abe 2 102%4 102% 
9 973 97} 9715 | Read gen & r 442s B-’97.........- ab 5 102 102 
5 983, 98 2 98 2! Roch G & E gen 7s B ‘46........ ab 2 10634 10634 
2 109 109 109 «| Rk Is Ark & Lou RR Ist 412s '34.. abf 2 10032 10032 
3 10114 10114 10114 | StL & S F Ry gen 5s '3l........+. 4 1005, 1005, 
15 9115 91 91 | StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A ‘50........ abd 12 8434 8412 
2 94 94 94 StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B '50........ abd 4 991, 99 
105 991, 987% 98% | StL S F Ry cons 4325 A "18... 6.0. abd 35. 7532 74 
2 11534 1153, 1153, | StL SW Ry Ist ctfs 4s '89........ d 8 877, 877% 
5 10434 1043, 1043, | StP&DRR Ist cons (asmd) 4s ‘68. abcdeg 2 915, 915% 
12 100 993, 993, | StP K C Sh L RR Ist 449s ‘41.... abf 5 975, 975% 
2 11014 110% 11014 BtP Ua Dep ist vr 86. A TAs... 6s abf 2 11014 110% 
39 10714 107 107 So Bell T & T Ist 5s °41 SF...... abc 2 1054, 1051, 
9 10314 10314 10314 | So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 412s '68.... ab 6 9814 9814 
6 10153 10114 10114 | S Pac 40 yr Ser '29 (ww) 41s ’69 ab 49 993, 987% 
6 1015, 10114, 10114, | S Pac C P coll 4s '49 due Aug 1.. abd 4 9634 9653 
5 9514 9512 951, | S Pac Ore Lines Ist 412s A '77.... abcdf 12 101 10012 
30 971; 9714 973 S Pac San F Term 4s '50........ abd 2 96 96 
4 1023, 1021, 1023, | S Pac RR lst r gu 4s '55.......... abcdefg 15 9714 97 
2 10634 1063, 1062, | S° Ry Ist cons 5s '94............ abcd 2 10912 10915 
7 1023, 1021, 1021, | SO Ry dev & gen 4s A 'S6.......4 ab 23° 87% «= 8732 
2 104 8 104° 104 8 | So Ry dev & gen 612s A ’56...... ab 2 116 116 
So Ry dev & gen 6s A ’56........ ab 4 11212 112%, 
2 995, 995, 9954 | Stan Oil of N Y deb 41s '51..... 12 100 9915 
2 11134 11134 11114 SW Bell T ist && r Se ‘S4......00- abcd 6 10634 10614 
3 11014 110 11014, | Tenn E P ist & r 6s '47 SF...... a 2 1073, 1073 
4 99 99 99 Tex&P Ry gér 58 C '79.........- abd 14 9934 995, 
27 991% 99 99 Union El L&P Mo ré&ext 5s ’33.... be 10 1024, 102%% 
Seer AOE TOE. : || A CORGl CMU A REA die cyiese ts d 3 107 107 
2 11194 11134 11134 | Un PacRRist&Land Grant 4s '47.. abcdefg 23° 9934 9915 
2 107% 107%, 10754 | Un Pac RRist&r4s2008 due Ju 1.. abcdefg 7 9534 9534 
4 10534 10512 1051, | Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s '68............ ab 24 9414 9334 
¥ os o* & a | Vand RR cons 4s (asmd) B '57... abce 2 961, 961 
15 10034 1003, 1003, | Wabash RR Ist 5s '39.............. ab 2 1041, 1041% 
= Seen aaa ate .* | Wabash RR 2nd 5s ‘39............ ab 5 10134 1015, 
ee gai, | Wabash Ry r & gen 51,8 A "75.... abd 4 9834 9834 
2 $8i2 98'2 —96'2 | Wabash Ry r & gen 41,8 C '78.... abd 3 84 «= 8315 
10 1045 10452 10454 | Wabash Ry r & gen 5s D '80....... abd 15 9015 90 
8 8 *:) WONt We GOb Se A8. ocicecssccees a 2 10514 105 
5 121 121 121 West Mary RR Ist 4s ’52.......... da 2 3 83 
14 107 10614 10614 | West Mary RR Ist&r 5!5s A '77.. a 2 9515 9515 
2 106 | 106 106 West NY & Pa Ry Co Ist 5s '37.. ab 2 1033, 1033, 
2 105% 105’, 10518 | W Penn Pow Ist 5s E '63.......... abcd 2 108 108 
. a 4 — 10434 | W Penn Pow Ist 519s F ’53....... abed 2 107 «107 
$ 02 102. | 
1 105 105 105 | United States Government Bonds 
2 103 _ 103 103 | (Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 
7 8854 885, 885% | States Sales 
4 103 1027, 103 | in in 
6 9612 953, 9534 Which Thou- 
. one = oare Legal sands High Low 
a 3 3 
2 11034 on aan | Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 3128 | 147.. abcdefg 15 101.23 102.23 
i> Josie josie | Ust Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 4148 '47... abcdefg 16 102.26 102.25 
10 105% 8 ‘a | 4th Liberty Loan 414s '38........ abcedefg 41 103.24 103.21 
2 91% 913, 91%, | 4th Liberty Loan reg 4148........ abcdefg 10 103.19 103.19 
1 9154 91% 9134 | U S of A Treas 4148 '52........05 abcdefg 69 111.28 111.24 
5 9648 96', 961, | U S of A Treas 3345 '56....0008 +. abcdefg 20 105.23 105.22 
8 8514 8514, 8514 | U S of. A Treas 3398 .°47....ccece0 abcdefg 1 101.22 101.22 
4 98 98 98 | US of A Treas 3395 °43.......005 abcdefg 50 101.10 101.4 
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the | was opened in Shanghai. 
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Postal Receipts at Industrial Offices 


| 





ing to Post Office Tabulation 





Decline 7.43 Per Cent for February = 


Increases Reported by Seven of 50 Selected Cities, Accord- 


Postal receipts at 50 industrial cities|ceipts. They are: Reno, Nev.; Sioux City, 


declined 7.43 per cent in 


February as| Iowa; Bridgeport, Conn.; Madison, Wis.; 


|compared with February, 1930, actording | Jackson, Miss.; Burlington, Vt., and Chey- 
to a tabulation just made public by the|enne, Wyo. 


Post Office Department. 
Seven offices reported increased 
























| 1931 1930 
Springfield, Ohio ........... $250,644.44 $286,836.80 
Oklahoma City, Okla. .....cccccoccesees 147,831.75 155,707.58 
Albany, > eee 174,486.97 184,260.65 
Scranton, Pa. . 78,810.29 86,780.23 
Harrisburg, Pa 115,336.22 122,635.64 
San Antonio, Te 118,138.49 120,252.44 
Spokane, Wash. 79,593.58 90,784.07 
Oakland, Calif. 150,611.09 170,881.60 
| Birmingham, Ala. 115,029.75 128,973.91 
| POMONA, MANS. o.sscce0 93,091.59 98,795.17 
TACMIES sh.502 tanh bngabecneahaeeeseca 81,279.10 83,019.66 
Norfolk, ie \whehbanuh seas 64,244.15 73,149.06 
Tampa, Fla. . 55,087.81 56,922.88 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 79,860.68 93,619.29 
Lincoln, Nebr. 78,052.57 81,691.64 
| Duluth, Minn. .......... 53,424.19 54,079.21 
Little Rock, Ark 75,261.81 89,454.53 
Sioux City, Iowa 68,024.61 7965.35 
Bridgeport, Conn. 85,712.59 85,385.26 
WOPGIOMG, BAO. a sccccvccs 59,313.68 59,702.82 
St. Joseph, Mo. ......... 43,217.45 45,457.32 
RAR scty yr 88,442.68 95,245.32 
Trenton, N. J 63,552.08 78,449.22 
| Wilmington, Del. 57,972.52 63,485.64 
Madison, ee 5. 64,678.63 63,345.99 
South Bend, Ind. 63,140.00 65,318.43 
| Charlotte, N. C. 57,098.12 63,946.31 
| Savannah, Ga , 34,036.02 , 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa . 47,448.48 
| Charleston, W. Va. ... 48,786.73 
| Chattanooga, Tenn. ..........0000% 57,451.07 
nn, 1 Wy: scene cscdvdencececin 43,121.45 
| Lynn, Mass 33,579.59 
EE, ER. ss. s nora bacnsancaeaten ine 48,269.74 
SE a ee eRe ed 36,116.61 38,229.71 
NE ee ee ke a aw 44,523.77 48,266.02 
eee SON Oe, OR, a cu oan ncecneacan 34,145.35 36,330.32 
Waterbury, GORD, ::s,2sccsscecaseccs 38: 39/973.33 
DMO MOM oie none es carncahoetns 21.614.53 22,726.89 
Manoheater, M. BH. sccscccceccccsctscoce 23,727.45 25,274.77 
CE: Me sa csescanecswaadee Koeeis 27,097.27 28,010.96 
SOIREE, © AMIENS ” 5 As. g Renn eoc's00keddace cn 50,495.18 52,334.41 
DME CRNOIAL) Annis axsnchaschaccascaniea 20,288.47 22,182.24 
SD. MEE 600 Sbannancaenseccaasedina 40,975.32 40,687.67 
eS RR te aed 23,340.00 24,440.00 
| Burlington, ey os 18,711.25 18,610.59 
| Cumberland, Md. . 11,895.17 12,924.56 
Reno, Nev. ..... a 17,914.60 16,142.34 
| Albuquerque, N. Mex, 20,445.51 21,036.21 
Cheyenne, Wyo 10,810.02 10,483.59 





Total 


November, 
January, 1931, 


1930, over 
over 


November, 
January, 1930, 


“Increase. 


. . .$3,215,077.02 


$3,473,215.99 


100, —9.97; December, 1930, over December, 1929, — 


| ‘The statement of receipts for 50 indus- 
re-' trial cities as made public by the Depart- 
—¢#ment follows: 








Decrease Pet. 
$36,192.36 12.62 
7,875.83 5.08 
9,773.68 5.30 
7,969.94 9.18 
7,299.42 5.95 
2,113.95 1.76 | 
11,190.49 12.33 
20,270.51 11.86 
13,934.16 10.80 
5,703.58 5.77 
1,740.56 2.10 
8,904.91 12.17 
1,835.07 3.22 
13,758.61 14.70 
3,639.07 *4.45 | 
655.02 1.21] 
14,192.72 15.87 | 
*69.26 *.10 
*327.32 *.38 
390.14 65 
2,239.87 *4.93 
6,802.64 7.13 | 
14,897.14 18.99 
5,513.12 8.68 
1,332.64 2.10 
2,178.43 3.33 
6,848.19 10.71 
3,509.82 9.35 
6,090.04 11.38 
4,862.04 9.06 
7,836.17 12.00 
3,216.30 6.94 
3,351.16 9.07 
6,856.75 12.44 
2,113.10 5.53 
3,742.26 1.75 | 
2,184.97 6.01 
1,646.72 4.12 
1,112.36 4.89 
1,547.32 6.12 | 
913.69 3.26 | 
1,839.23 3.51 | 
2.893.77 12.48 
*287.65 *.71) 
1,100.00 4.50 
*100.66 *.54 
1,028.39 7.96 | 
*1,772.26 *10.97 
590.70 2.80 
*326.43 *3.11 
$258,138.91 7.43 
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Chinese Garment Industry | 
Adopting Occidental Styles _ On Western Water Project 





|Agreement Is Reached 


[Continued from Page 3.] President Hoover and Secretary 


then expanded by increasing its capital ; Lyman Wilbur have signed a “certificate! comprehensive list of the seagoing mer- 
of feasibility” which permits the construc 


to $100,000. Among its products, Chinese 
| tion of the $640,000 Kennewick High] 


| orally Mar. 10. 


“In 1928 the Peacock Necktie Company | 
This concern | 
ing out not more than 15 dozen ties a day | 4,000 acres in the division, Dr. Mead 
Its workers have} 


been now increased to more than 100, | about $196,000. At Prosser, Washin 


producing daily about 150 dozen ties in| Dr. Mead explained further, there will be 


. wr paper, from Unionville, Conn., to Oshkosh, 
almost as many different styles and qual-| erected a power plant at a cost of about River Work Approved Wis., as unreasonable, unlawful and inappli- 
ities. The Peacock Company also has its | $369,000 to generate 3,250 horsepower. The Secretary of War has approved ane to tee = Y CACC eure 
own printing and dyeing departments,| Two-thirds of the power will be sold,; an allotment of $1,000,000 for repairs and and Clase a 


with a number of expert designers. Spe-| while the other third will be 


materials used for the linings. 
lining is best, since it seldom loses its! constructing the project through the 
shape or shrinks. The business of this! of the 
company is growing more prosperous year | out. 


best neckties produced in Shanghai.” ‘gation district. 


in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 





| division of the Yakima water project in 
Washington, Commissioner Elwood Mead, 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, announced 


On Mar. 30, bids will be opened at 
Denver, Colo., for constructing a 34- 
next five years total $475,675,230, of which | was started with only 10 workers, turn-| Pipe line which will supply approxim 
$375,000,000 is for highway work. 

The committee chairmen stated that |in 30 different styles. 
$71,358,453 is available for construction 
purposes, exclusive of this year’s appro- 
that sum representing money 
appropriated by previous Legislatures. At 
this session $60,426,199 has been appro- 
revenue for con- 
including highways, 
and $30,000,000 has been allocated from | 


The water system contemplated will cost 


; 2 used for 
}cial attention has also been paid to the | the system, it was explained. The Gov-| 
Woolen} ernment expects to be reimbursed for 


ower, the Commissioner pointed 
r The project includes the enlarge- 
by year, and is now known as making the| ment of the canal of the Columbia irri- 









SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 





" ° ° 
Cargo Movements Freight Loading 
At Panama Canal 


Declines Slightly 


From Last Year 





























Iron and Steel Goods Lead in 
Westward Traffic, Mineral 
Oils in Eastward 


Iron and steel products comprised the 
principal class of cargo moved westward . C. C. Points Out That Holi- 


through the Panama Canal in 1930, while | 2 

mineral oils made up an important pro-| day in 1931 Period Acs 
portion of cargoes transported eastward, | counts in Part for De- 
the cana | erease of 31,938 Cars 


| 
| 
| 
| 


f 


- a to recently published records of | 
The statement dealing with commod- | 
ities transported through the canal in 


1930 follows in full text: : . ‘ Fi 
Manufactures of iron and steel, con-| 10adings of revenue freight during the 


sisting of 1,661,315 tons, comprised the| Week ended Feb. 28 amounted to 682,000 
principal class of cargo from the Atlantic} cars, a drop of 31,938 cars compared with 
to the Pacific through the Panama ‘— |the preceding week’s total, and 217,498 
during 1930. With the exception of tw cars below the total for the correspond- 


items (scrap metal and phosphates) all in , 
g date in 1930, according to a statement 
the leading commodities normally routed of the American Railway Association 


in this direction showed decreases in com-/ +. nitted to the Interstate Commerce 


parison with the previous year owing to| 1t t 
| ee Commission Mar. 10. The statement fol- 
depressed business conditions. lows in full text: 


' 
From the cargo declarations submitted : . 
lit was possible to classify approximately Loading of revenue freight for the week 

ended on Feb. 28, totaled 682,000 cars, the 


87 per cent of the total cargo in transit ; 3, to ; 
through the canal from the Atlantic to the;Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association announced. 


| Pacific during 1930. The remaining 13 per} 

cent consisted, for the most part, of manu- This was a reduction of 31.938 cars be- 

'factured articles in small lots reported aS low the preceding week this year due to 
the holiday, Washington’s Birthday. It 


“general cargo.” , 
As in the past several years the heaviest also was a reduction of 217,498 cars be- 
low the same week last vear and a reduc- 


item of cargo moving from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic was mineral oils, the ship- | tion of 296.201 cars below the correspond- 
ing week in 1929. In making a compari- 


ments of which in 1930 totaled 5,521,845 
son, however, consideration must be given 


tons, or 27.9 per cent of the total cargo 
moving in this direction. Lumber, ores, to the fact that the corresponding week 
in 1930 and also in 1929 did not contain 


| wheat, and nitrates were next in order 
with 3,126,877 tons, 2,003,975 tons, 1,839,-/a holiday, the holiday in each instance 
having fallen in the preceding week. 


836 tons, and 1,482,620 tons, respectively. 

With the exception of ores (which made ’ 

a slight gain), all these items decreased in Miscellaneous Loading 

comparison with the calendar year 1929,, Miscellaneous freight loading for the 
week of Feb. 28 totaled 250,097 cars. 110.- 

234 cars under the same week in 1930 and 


the most outstanding of which was in ni- 
trates which declined 1,055,095 tons, or 
3 cars under the correspnding week 
in : 


41.6 per cent. Among the smaller items 
Loading of merchandise less than car- 


| several increases were made, the more 
important of which included cold storage 

load lot freight amounted to 198,569 cars, 

@ decrease of 53.299 cars below the corre- 


| products, paper and pulp, and sugar. 
sponding week last year and 57,137 cars 


| Flags and Funnels | below the same week two years ago. 


Of Shippine P a Goal loading amounted to 125,499 cars, 
; ipping Present — : 
Diversified Designs: 











week in 1930 and 67,078 cars under the 
Same week in 1929. 

Forest products loading amounted to 33.- 
223 cars, 28,569 cars under the correspond- 
ing week in 1930 and 30.781 cars under 
the same week two years ago. 

Ore loading amounted to 5,730 cars, a 
reduction of 3,041 cars below the same 
week in 1930 and 4,952 cars below the 
Same week in 1929. 


Navigation Bureau Con-|"Coxefoading amounted to 7.782 cars, 
a decrease of 2,521 cars below the corre- 


tains Emblems and Colors | sponding week last year and 6,302 cars 


Adopted by Companies under the same week in 1929. 


_ Grain and Grain Products 

Grain and grain products loading for 
the week totaled 41,050 cars, 4,054 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1930 and 
5,455 cars below the same week in 1929. 
In the Western Districts alone grain and 
grain products loading amounted to 27,- 
366 cars, a reduction of 4,024 cars under 
the same week in 1930. 

Livestock loading totaled 20,050 cars, 
5,804 cars below the same week in 1930 
and 5,465 cars under the corresponding 
week in 1929. In the Western District 
alone, livestock loading amounted to 15,- 
652 cars, a decrease of 4,950 cars com- 
pared with the same week last year. 

All districts reported reductions in the 
total loading of all commodities compared 
not only with the same week in 1930 
but also with the same week in 1929. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1931 coms 
pared with the two previous years fol- 
lows: 

Five weeks in January, A: week ended 
Feb. 7. B: week ended Feb. 14. C; week ended 
Feb. 21, D; week ended Feb. 28, E 


1930 
4,246,552 
886,701 
893.140 
827,560 
899,498 


7,753,451 


‘Annual Record Issued by. 


Filing of the designs of the flag. and} 
emblem of ship funnels with the Com- 
merce Department’s Bureau of Naviga- | 
| tion is one of the necessary acts of vessel 
|}owners, according to A. J. Tyrer, Com- 
, | Missioner, in commenting upon the is- 
suance of the revised and enlarged annual 
2; record of “Seagoing Vessels of the United 
| States,” just released. é 

Each year some important record is 
added to this comprehensive maritime 
document, Mr. Tyrer said, and this year 
|there is a colored section devoted to 
| charts showing the markings of the flags 
and funnels of the 120 principal Amer- 
jican and foreign ship lines entering into 
United States ocean commerce. 

_ It is an interesting example of human 
| ingenuity, Mr. Tyrer pointed out, to see 
Last |the amazing varieties of colors and de- 
signs that grace the flags of domestic and 
bef | foreign ships that enter into United States 
103.23 | trade. All shades of color are represented 
103.19|/from pale pink and blue to violent red 
111.24| and purple in the flags, and the distinctive 
105.22 | designs that are placed on funnels are 
101.22 | equally varied. 
101.10| “The rotogravure section also contains the 
| flag of the President of the United States, 
together with those of the cabinet officers, 
the United States Shipping Board, the 
| various administrative departments having 
| vessels of their own, pennants of the 
International Commercial Code, and cer- 
tain important distress signals. 
The present volume also contains a 


1931 
. 3,490,542 
719.053 
720,689 
713.938 
682,000 


6 326,222 


19 


HOQAW> 


905,503 
978,201 


8,315,792 





Total 





Ray | 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


.|chant vessels of the United States, with 
s| their official number, signal letters, rig, 
| tonnage, dimensions, date of construction, 
| place of construction, service, crew, horse- 
power, name of owner, number of crew, 
home port, and address of owner. The 
same information also applied to yachts 
in service in domestic waters, and there 
is also a list of governmental vessels, carry- 
ing name of vessels, type, propulsion, 
masts, and displacement. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


and 





Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and just an- 
nounced are summarized as follows: 

No. 24294.—White Carpet Co., Oshkosh, Wis., 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al. Against 


inch 
ately | 
said. | 


y 


gton, rate of 8612 cents on shipments of twisted 


7 and Class A rates under Western Classification 
maintenance of levees and revetments on 


aT : or 7312 cents, to which basis reparation is 

the Mississippi River at Lake Bolivar, | asked. 
Miss.; Hagaman, La., and the general No. 24295—The Cornplanter Lumber Co., 
sale maintenance of revetments in the Vicks-| Warren. Pa. v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
burg district, in accordance with the proj- et al. Unjust and unreasonable rates on car- 


load shipments of poles, from points in Penn- 
Sylvania, to points in Connecticut. 
cease and desist order, 


ect adopted by the River and Harbor Act 
of May 15, 1928. 


(Issued by Department of War.) 


Ask for 


j the establishment of 


just and reasonable rates and reparation. 








lowa-Nebraska Light and Power Company 





To be dated March 1, 1981 
ISSUANCE SUBJECT TO AUTHORIZATI 






































and communities in Nebraska, Iowa and Missouri. 


be outstanding. 


| We offer these bonds when, as and if issued and 
| that delivery will be made om or about March 


Price: 95 and accrue 





Bonbright & Company 


NCORPORATED 


Continental Illinois Company 
INCORPORATED 







$3,500,000 


(Controlled by The United Light and Power Company) 
First Lien and Refunding Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds, Series “B” 


Iowa-Nebraska Light and Power Company, directly or through a wholly owned subsidiary, furnishes electric light and 
power to Lincoln, the capital of the State of Nebraska and a city of 76,000 population, as well as to 297 adjacent cities 


The Company reports that net earnings after depreciation for the 12 months ended November 30, 1930, were 
equivalent to more than twice the annual interest requirement of $925,000 on the Company's entire funded debt to 


The foregoing is subject to a more complete statement in the circular 
describing the above bonds, copies of which are obtainable upon request. 


Otis & Co. 


J. G. White & Company 


INCORPORATED 


We have accepted as accurate the information end statistics shown above, but this offering is made on 
condition that mo errons, omissions or misstatements therein shall give rise to any claims against us. 










To mature March 1, 1961 
ON BY NEBRASKA STATE RAILWAY COMMISSION 


accepted by us, and subject to approral of counsel. It is expected 
24, 1981, in the form of temporary bonds or interim receipts. 


d interest, to yield over 5.30% 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


Chase Securities Corporation 
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Action on Control [Borrowings of Member Banks 


Of Rail Holding 


Groups Foresee 


Representative Rayburn Ex- | 


presses Belief That I. C. C. 
Regulations Will Be Pro- 
vided by Next Congress 


[Continued from Page 3.} 
investigation made by any committee of 
Congress that for the time devoted to it 
has developed as complete and useful 
results as this one. You can pick up this 
report and find a picture of every one of 


the 160 Class I railroads in the United! 


States. It might not be amiss to say that 
a Class I railroad is a railruad having 
annual operating revenues in excess of | 
$1,000,900 

_A map is introduced showing the loca- 
tion of every one of these Class I rail-| 


roads, their officers, their capital, their 
mileage, their 30 largest stockholders. 
what holding companies, if any, control | 


them and what holding companies own 
stock in these railroads. 


In other words, a complete physical | 
and financial set-up of every Class I rail- | 
road in the United States. Not to my 
knowledge is there another document ex- | 
tant that contains anything near as com- 
plete a picture of the railroads, their 
ownerships and their controls a3 this one. 

The investigation of the railroads under | 
the resolution having been completed, Dr. | 
Splawn made certain recommendations | 
to be found, beginning on page LKXXXV 
of part one of the report. It is recom- 
mended that paragravh 2 of section 5 
of the Interstate Commerce act as 
amended be amended to bring within the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for approval or disapproval, 
any acquisition of control of a railroad 
which would result in bringing that road 
into affiliation with, in control of, or 
under the management of another road, 
whether the acquisition be by holding 
companies or otherwise. 

After the report was submitted, Chait- 
man Parker introduced a bill to bring 
the acquisition of railroads by holding 
companies under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission but 
time would not permit the consideration 
that we should have in order to pass the 
legislation. 

I hope and believe that the next ses- 
sion of Congress will pass such legislation. 
If we do not, we make a poor spectacle | 
of our law in that we do not intend, un- 
der the law, for railroads to be consoli- 
dated without the approval of the In-}| 
terstate Commerce Commission, yet they | 
are, in effect, being consolidated throug | 
the agency of the holding company that 
was not operating in the transportation 
field when the transportation act was 
passed in 1920. 


More Active in East 


The holding company has been more 
active in the eastern field up to this 
time than in any other section of the 
country. In the territory east of the 
Mississippi River, where the four great 
trunk-line systems have announced an 
agreement for consolidation, it is pre- 


sumed that this plan will be submitted 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission | 
within the next few months. It will be 
interesting to see the reaction of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to the fi- 
nancial set-up of these companies. After 
they consider this question it is felt cer- 
tain that they will have found valuable 
recommendations to make to Congress 
with reference to these financial set-ups 
af@d a probable recommendation for the 
unscrambling of these acquisitions through 
holding companies which have been made 
without the consent of the Commission. 
It was the wish of the majority of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce that the scope of the investi- 
gation be broadened to cover the whole 
field of public utilities as thev affected 
interstate commerce. I, in company with 
Chairman Parker of the Committee, ap- 
peared before the Rules Committee of the 
House urging that we be given authority 
to go into this field in order that we 
might have the full picture by the as- 
sembling of the 72nd Congress in De- 
cember. As valuable and as surprising 
as some of the developments with refer- 
ence to holding companies in the railroad 
field have been the public mind is pre- 
pared to believe that more surprising and 
sensational developments would occur un- 
der an investigation of public utilities. 





Favors “House Cleaning” 

It is belicved by a vast number of people 
in the country. and I am one of them, 
that in the public utilities field more 
things are being done that are adverse 
to the public interest than in any other 
field in which an investigation might be 
extended. If reasonably well authenti- 
cated statements and results of investiga- 
tions are true, there must be a_house 
cleaning in these lines of business. We are 
not authorized to conduct this investiga- 
tion further because members of the 
House were informed that a resolution to 
that effect could not pass the Senate. 

We hope at the next session of Con- 
gress, however, unless a satisfactory in- 
vestigation of these matters is concluded 
by some other age ney of the Government, 
to pass a simple resolution through the 
House for authority, instead of a joint 
resolution through both bodies. Without 
sensation and without glamour without 
persecution or prosecution, we desire to 
arrive at the cold facts wi ith reference to 
public utilities as we have arrived at all 
the facts with reference to holding com- 
 @ nies in the railroad field. 


Tribute to Dr. Splawn 


In conclusion allow me to say a word 
with reference to the services of the coun- 
sel for the Committee, Dr. Splawn. At 
the conclusion of his investigation Dr. 
Splawn received a vote of thanks by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. He has done a work within 
a few months that it ordinarily would 
take years to do. He is the type of man 
whose findings and whose recommenda- 
tions will be taken seriously by every one 
who knows him. 

He went about the matter 
vestigation in a business-like way. 
not desire to advertise himself or be 
sational but he got the facts; all tne per- 
tinent facts. By taking down these three 
volumes the layman can find out more 
about the railroad set-up in the country 
than he could by taking down many vol- 
umes to be found elsewhere. No less au- 
thority than Prof. William Z. Ripley says: 

“The Committee is to be cor rgratulate 
in this instance upon the masterly as- 
sembling of the pertinent facts. Much 
credit for this is due to Dean Walter M. 
W. Splawn of the American University, 
with the able assistance, not only of the 
Staff, but the officials and accountants of 
the very corporations which were under 
examination. The volume is a tribute also 
to the technical and diplomatic ability 
of the governmental experts. Much of} 
its success also is unquest ionably due to 
the tactful wording of the subject by 
Chairman Parker of the Committee.” 

Further he says: | 

“It is a sober, undemagogic, presenta- | 
tion of a concrete issue, leading up to a 
specific remedy for dealing with this mat- | 
ter. There is not a trace of bombast in 
it. It is, in brief, a text which contains | 
a great deal of material deserving of the | 
attention of economists, lawyers, and, 4 
goes without saying, of te Congress of 
the United States. 

“The legal profession will find the study | 
with which the main body of the report 


10r 





Ss 


of the in- 
He did 


sen- 


@ Begins, on the constitutional power of Con- 


gress to regulate stock ownership in rail- 
roads engaged in interstate commerce, of 
especial importance.” 


| 


| Decrease in 


Chicago District 


Automobile and Iron and Steel Industries; Build- 


Chicago, Ill., Mar. 11.—Borrowings of 
;}member banks at the Federal Reserve | 
Bank of Chicago declined approximately 
$7,000,000 between Jan. 14 and Feb. 11, 


according to the monthly business condi- 
tions report of the bank. Loans of re- 
porting member banks continued to de- 
cline also.and their investments to in- 
crease. 

The general summary of district busi- 
ness carried by the report follows in full 
| text: 

Further expansion was noted during 
January in several phases of Seventh dis- 
trict industrial activity, although distri- 
bution of commodities declined seasonally, 
| following the usual gains in December. 
With one or two exceptions, manufactur- 
ing and trade remained below 
}of a year ago, ‘but declines from last Jan- 
uary were small in some instances. 

Automobile production again increased 
in January, though less than seasonally 
following the large gain in December, and 








Maintenance Cost 
Of Idaho Government 
Declines Per Capita 


Payments for Operations of 
General Departments 
Were Smaller in 1929 


Than in Year Preceding 


Property and special taxes collected in 
Idaho increased 154 per cent between 1917 
and 1929, but decreased 13.5 per cent in 
1929 below those collected in 1928, ac- 
cording to a summary of financial statis- 
tics of the State for the fiscal year ended 


Sept. 30, 1930, which was issued Mar. 11 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
summary follows in full text: 

The Department of Commerce an- 


nounces a summary of the financial sta- 
tistics of the State of Idaho for the fiscal 
year ending Sept. 30, 1929. The per cap- 
ita figures for 1929 are based on an esti- 

mated population of 443,700. 

Expenditures: The payments for oper- 
ation and maintenance of the general de- 
partments of Idaho amounted to $4,642,- 
710, or $10.46 per capita. This includes 
$13,698, apportionments for education to 
the minor civil divisions of the State 
1928 the comparative per capita for oper- 
ation and maintenance of general de- 
partments was $11.18, and in 1917, $5.30. 
The interest on debt in 1929 amounted 
to $347,358; and outlays for permanent 
improvements, $3,502,155. The tota! pay- 
ments, therefore, for operation and main- 
tenance of general departments, interest, 
and outlays were $7,492,223. The totals 
include all payments for the year, whether 
made from current revenues or from the 
proceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $3,249,635 was for highways, $1,- 
165,288 being for maintenance and $2,- 


| 084,347. for construction. 


Revenues: The total revenue receipts 
were $8,377,320, or $18.88 per capita. This 
was $3,387,252 more than the total pay- 
ments of the year, exclusive of the pay- 

























the level) 


In | 





ing and Merchandising Reduced 


| ae 


| operations at stee! mils have peen grad- 
ually expanding. Steel and malleable 
casting foundries report ed heavier ship- 
ments and production than in the pre- 
ceding month. Furniture manufacturers 
booked a avier volume of orders, as is 
customary for January, though failing 
to show ouite so larg? a gui as usual 
for the month; thcir shipments fell off 
seasonally. 

Total building contracts 
Seventh district recorded further gercline, 
despite a gain in rcsidential building for 
the month; materials continued to be in 
poor demand. The recession in industrial 
employ ment was largely affected by 
of-the-year influence S 

Food-production industries 
{showed gains in Jal nuat ry over 
Meat, butter, and cheese production 
creased, and 
also were lar Bot! 
sales of butter exceeded 
ago, and production of 
the comparison. 

Merchandising lines, 


h 
ne 





‘warded in the 








in general 


December. 





h manufacture 
those of a ye 
meat gained 








ar 
in 


wholesale and re- 








tail, for the most part recorded seasonal 
recessions in January from the preceding 
month; in wholesale trade, drug sales fur- 
nished an exception. Department store 
sales totaled less than 10 per cent below 
last January declines from a year 





nd 





Nl Federal Reserve Report Shows Expansion for Month in 


first- | 


in-| 
sales of the last commodity | 
and | 


ago were sm r than for some time in| 
the retail shoe and retail furniture trade. | 
Aggregate sales of reporting 1s were 






Janua 


about the in ; 
store continued 


though average sales per 
to be somewhat | 
Wholesale and retail 
tomobiles expandc d over a 
vious, and retail sales showed an increase 
in aggregate value over a year ago, due 
to increased sales of higher priced cars. 
Loans of repatting member banks in 
the district declined further between the 
middle of January and Feb. 11, while their 
investments again increased; net demand 
deposits fell off during the period, but 
time deposits gained. No changes of im- 
portance took place in money rates. 


same as 
Ss 
distribution of au- 
month pre- 














A. T. & T. Reports Decline 
In Earnings During Month 


A comparative statement of earnings of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 











Company in January, 1930 and 1931, re- 
ported to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, was made public Mar. 11 by the 
Commission. The statement follows in 
full text: 
1931 1930 

Total oper. revenu $9,472,963 $9,666,712 | 
Net oper. r n 3,580,410 4.063.409 
Oper 2,874,590 3,312,003 


income 


Texas Plans to Regulate 


Storm Insurance Business 


State of Texas: 





Austin, Mar. 11. 
Fixing or rates s an id regul ym of light- | 
ning ne orm 1 hail insur- 
ance in. a same manner as fire 
ance and fire surance rates are 





regulated by the State Board of Insu 
Commissioners would be provided 
the terms of a bill ‘H 


under } 
778) introduced in 


the Texas House by Representative Mc- 
Combs | 

The 1% per cent premium tax now as-| 
sessed on fire business would be extended 
to apply likewise to lightning, tornado, 
windstorm and hail business. The bill] 


has been referred to the Insurance Com- 
mittee of the House. 
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ments for permanent improvements, and sented 26 per cent of the total revenue | 
$885,097 more than the total payments for 1929, 30.4 per cent for 1928, and 37.8 
including those for permanent improve-;per ceni for 1917. The increase in the 
ments. This excess of revenue receipts | amount of property and special taxes col- 
is reflected in reduction of debt; also in| lected was 154 per cent from 1917 to 
purchase of investments and increased 1929, but there was a decrease of 13.5 
cash balances, not shown in this sum-|per cent from 1928 to 1929. The per 
mary. Property and special taxes repre-| capita property and special taxes were 
$4.91 in 1929, $5.69 in 1928, and $2.14 in|} 
1917. 
Treasu rv Allots Earnings of general departments, or 
, Py _ compensation for services rendered by 
T - . e268 , State officials, represented 7.2 per cent 
New Securities of the total revenue for 1929, 6.4 per cent 
' for 1928, and 10.4 per cent for 1917. 
i —~ 8 Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
. : stituted 30.1 yer cent of the total reve- 
Awards for Bonds and Certifi- nue for 1929, 28.1 per cent for 1928, and 
11 per cent for 1917 
sates Are Announced Receipts from business licenses consist 
: “ chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance | 
Continued Jrom Page 1.1 and other incorporated companies and of 
TM-1932 were made on a graduated sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
scale. nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly taxes 
Subscriptions and allotments were di- on motor vehicles and amounts paid for 
vided among the several Federal reserve hunting and fishing privileges. Tt a 
districts and the Treasury as follows tax on gasoline amounted to $1, 828.0 27 in 
114 per cgnt certificates of indebtedness of 1929 and $1,699,144 in 19! 28, an ing ease 
series TS2-T931: of 7.6 per cent 
Total subscriptions received, A; total sub-| The total funded or fixed debt out- 
scriptions alloted, B standing Sept. 30, 1929, was $5,176,000 
Boston . $13 ca $11 on 500 * a amount $2,714,000 was for high- 
New York 185,029,506 32,472,5 Ways . y ; 
Philadelphia 26.273.000 10 930,000 The net indebtedns (funded or fixed 
Cleveland 5.605.000 debt less sinking fund assets) was $4,- 
Richmond 8,445,500 | 232.199, or $9.54 per capita In 1928 the 
Atlanta 15,241,000 13,475,500 | per capita net debt was $10.17, and in 
Chicago 71,066,000 54.021.000 1917, $5.39. 
st. Li 14.710.000 11.005.090 r assessed valuation of property in 
Minn apol : 769.500 644,509 jaho subiect to ad valorem taxation was 
Kansas City ..-ccocses 2,457,500 2.042.000 $486 604 a th . Tne) ia eta ta 
PA no cs 6 apie ware Riel 14,063,500 12.041.509 700,06 : 7 amount I Ste 
CO veeeceee 40,119,500 28.496.00) levied was $2.937.294; and the per capita 
1.000 1,000 ' levy, $6.62 In ‘1928 the per capita lev) 
—— —~ —' was $6.58, and in 1917, $2.07. 
Total -+++-$400,648.500 $300,176,0004 
2 per cent certificates of indebtedness of series TM-1932: 
Total subscriptions received, A; total exchange subscriptior a tted, B; tota 
scriptions allotted, C; total subscriptions allotted, D 
B 
OE Nicos kuh oeee eset cae eae rs $128,815,000 
ME ONE 0s ik tivandcnebecswakcone css 590.277.0900 $62,644,000 
PRUSGSIDHIG .ccceccnceccecesscccecic 106,406 .000 46.000 
CRONE so 04:00 0000s Veen e nee eueeee 49,992,000 
PIGTTAORG cicctcacvnsecensatvavanece 59,120,500 000 
PE <.cepeueseeagabas nieheaeh eas 53,139,090 
CN... .senhenxewee Cabaeahobeebaces 99.906 500 5,159,500 
St. Louis 17.281.000 2.025.000 
Minneapolis . 25,500 0,990 
Kansas City 16.500 2.2 00 
Dallas 1.500 50.000 ) 17 
San Francisco 76,189,009 90.500 594,000 30,684,500 
Treasv . 25.000 20.000 20,000 
Total $1. 223,084 500 $72,482,500 $551,409,000 $623,891.500 
33, per cent rensury ae of 1941- 
Total subscriptions received, A; total cash subscriptior ed, B; al exchange b- 
scriptions received, C; total exchange 
Cc D 
Boston $5,709,950 $4,568,200 
New York 524,978,700 419.983.400 
Philadelphia 25,375,050 20,309,000 
Cleveland 13,415,900 10.734,000 
Richmond 13,749,650 10,999,900 
Atlanta 5.749.450 4.599 650 
Chicago 198.250.750 74,993,600 60,004,150 
St. Louis 40,928,700 4.67 4,95 50 740,900 
Minneapolis 31,861,850 8 490 300 6.792.0 
Kansas City 48,671,750 900 14,204,400 






Dallas 

San Francisco 

Treasury 
Total 


60,862,7 


1 1 048 8,500 
28,283,350 
8.499.300 


50 8,839,450 
22.626 ,.950 
6, 799,600 





376,400 


$1,369,148,200 $742,723,100 . $594 193 650 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Ninety-First Consecutive Quarter.y 


Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend for quarter ending March 


31, 1931 of 40c per share on the No Par Preferred Stock has 
been declared payable April 1, 1931 to stockholders of record 


as of the 16th day of March, 


1931 at 


3 P.M. The usual divi- 


dend on the Common Stock has been declared payable April 


1, 
March, 1931, 


(Signed) 
Senior V 


March 5, 1931 


1931 to stockholders of record as of the 





3ist day of 


Cc. A. BENNETT, 
ice-President and Treasurcr, 





I Changes 2 in Status is [Higher Interest 


winigilise 


State Banks 


Edward Rainey, Superintendent 
announced: California Bank, 
National City branch at 
Street, voluntarily closed. 
J. N. Peyton, Banking 

has announced: First 
and State Bank of Round Lake 





California: 
of Banks. has 
ios Angeles 
South Spring 

Minnesota: 
missioner, 
Lewiston, 


closed. 

New Mexico: Lawrence Tamme, Bank Ex- 
aminer, has announced: Hobbs Strate Bank 
and First National Bank, Hobbs, 


under name of former. 

Oregon: A. A. Schramm, 
Banks, has announced: Aurora State Bank, 
Aurora; Malheur County Bank, Nyssa; State 
Bank of Hubbard, Hubbard, and Farmers 
of Independence, placed in hands 
e iza@udation. 






U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Mar. 9 


Made Public Mar. 11 


Receipts 






Customs receipts emeeeenne 

Internal-re eceipts 
Income ts 4 
Miscellane inte rev- 





"$9,233. 
Dat 


Total 
Balance prey 


ordinary 





receipts 
ious day 
- $121 
Expenditures 
eneral expendit 


Total 010.192.90 






688,759.87 





debt 








Interest on pu 158,625.06 

Refunds of receipts 

Panama Canal 

Operations in special account 

Adjusted-service 

fund an ee ° 4.317,019.67 

Civil-ser retirement fund 259,238.52 

Inve of trust funds 690,256.56 
inary ex Peeters res $14,419,949.2 





ot expenditur 





Total 


- -$121,010,192.90 


Dated April 1, 
Interest payable 


iterest. 





Mr. 


including 


program. 
ment. 


SECURITY 


lines, 
Company 
lien bonds. 


company; 
road; 




















| Asked at Trenton 


800 


Com- | 
State Bank, | 


consolidated | 


Superintendent of | 





at the option of the 
Coupon bonds 
bonds in denominations of £1,000, 


OLD COLONY 
Edward 


BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD: The Boston and Maine Railroad operates 
1,597 miles of road owned and 450 miles operated under long term leases. 


from earnings. 


subject, 
and 


above mentioned; 


$309,829,375. 


Gross Revenues 
Operating and Other Expenses and Taxes. 


Net Income 
Interest on Debt 
MEONCOl PRUIAONER oy a:cic neva eas Cale an'ec's 


anette le te 


to $2,918,670 in 1930, $8,067,5 


PRICE 99144 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


On Small Loans 


| Foreign Exchange 


| 
| 


New Jersey Banking Com-. 


missioner Says Increase Is 


Needed if Brokers Are to 


Continue Business 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Mar. 11. 
Interest allowed on small loans must 
be increased in New Jersey to a point | 
affording a fair return on the investment 
if licensed brokers are to continue in| 
business, State Banking Commissioner 


Frank H. Smith told the Senate Commit- 
a hear- 
209) which would legalize 
Un- 
the rate 
Prior 


tee on Banking and Insurance at 
ing on a bill (S 
a charge of 2's per cent 
ter an act effective Feb. 15, 1929, 
was cut to 1% per cent a month. 
to that time it was 3 per cent. 


Conmunissioner Smith said that 


a month 





an 


ations last year by 
Corporation, which has 
four cities of the State, 

turn of only 1.85 per cent. 


eight offices 


tinued, would leave borrowers at the 
merey of unscrupulous loan sharks and 
compel them to pay a rate higher than 


9 


2 per cent 
neighboring 


he pointed out 


States. 
that 


AS 
five 


an { 
companies 


Pennsvivania, just 
Trenton, 





vare River from the 
ing from New Jersey. 
rate is 3t2 per cent a month. 


Opponents of the proposed increase, led | both sides, 
by Ross Nichols, secretary of the Newark| under further 


ADDITIONAL ISSUE 


in- perebirbs 
vestigation by cost engineers of the oper- |) ——————————————————————————— 
the Household Finance 
in 
showed a net re- 
To drive legi- 
timate companies out of business, he con- 


to companies operating in 
illustration, 
are 
doing a thriving business in a small com- | 

1 across the | 
ma- 
| jority of the persons obtaining loans com- 
The Pennsylvania 








Mar. 


11—The Federal Reserve 
today certified to the 


New York, 


Bank of New York 







Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

Austria (schilling) 14.0542 
Belgium (belga) ........cecsees 13.9345 
Bulgaria (lev) .........sccccess 7165 


Czechoslovakia (krone) 





Ch (Yua 
(rupee) 
( yen) ee 
(dollar) 







n 


Denmark (Krone) 2 2 
Englana (pound) 85. ; 
Finland (markka) ........++. 2.517 
France (franc) see 33 
Germany ireic hsmark) 2 
Greece (drachma)  .......sescccece ‘ 
Hungary (pengo)* .....cccees 434 
MOEN, COND ioc ic cccsebeceneeses 5 7 
Netherlands (guilder) . 40 ).0899 
Norway (krone) ......... + 26.7461 
Poland (S16) ...cccccccccccees - 11.1996 
WUCCUNEL CGNGUEO) cv civeswcceivetcce 4.4837 
FEUMIARIA. (1GU)  vccsscveccve seeevae 5944 
ey COONEEED ci cicrnctocesecswees 10.9393 
Sweden (KFONB) ...cccccccccscvcces 26.7700 
Switzeriand (franc) ....ecececeeere 19.2415 
WUBOSIAVIN (GINET) — ceccccccvccces 1.7581 
Hong Kong (do! lar) 2 5 
China (Shang 78. 
China (Mex io}! 

| 









0) ee 
peso gold) 


(milrei 


Argentina ( 
Brazil ] 
Chile (pe 
Uruguay 
Colombia (pes 
Bar Silver 





contended tha 
a sufficien 


Chamber of Commerce, 
the present rate has not had 


trial to demonstrate that it does not yield 


a fair return to a company properly con 


ducted and not handicapped by excessive 


Newark Provi 
an 


He cited the 
Association as 


overhead. 
dent Loan 


15 pe 
com 


on an interest rate slightly under 
cent a year. As to a number of 
panies quitting business in New 


| Mr. Nichols advanced the thought tha 
they had probably done so fearing tha 
successful operation under the _ present 


rate would be 
other States. 
At the conclusion of arguments from 
the committee 
consideration. 


followed by 


took the 


$13,943,000 


1 
April 1 and October 1. 


$5,000, $10, 000, 


TRUST COMPANY AND S 


Portsmouth, Great 


s ended December 3 


Available for Fixed Charges. 


oT oe 


. PARKMAN SHAW, Jr., 


rst Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series JJ 434 


(3) by a mortgage on 119 miles of road, 
and (4) by a first mortgage on the terminal properties owned, with unimpor- 
tant exceptions, including the extensive railway and passenger terminals in Boston, which are 
assessed for approximately $25,000,000. 


26.4 lines $1,139,132, a total of $7 


BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD 
First Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series JJ 4°4% 


(Secured by First Mortgage on its railroad system, including principal leaseholds, $1,530,000 prior 
mortgage bonds of two acquired roads maturing by January 1, 


193 


8¢ mi-annually 
Company in whole or in part on any interest date on si 
n the denomination of $1,000 with privilege 
$25 


1937 remain ou 


Principal and interest payable in Boston or New York. 
rty days’ published notice 
registration as to principal. 
5,000. Coupon and fully registered bonds interchangeable. 


of 


BOSTON, 


S. French, President of the Company, has summarized his letter to us as follows: 


and Maine is a unified system which serves central and northern New England, 
central and northern part of Massachusetts, nearly all of New Hampshire, southeastern Maine 
and a part of Vermont. 


During the past seven years the Railroad has been engaged upon an extensive improvement 
Over $83,000,000 has been spent in improvements to property and additions to equip- 
Of this amount over $20,000,000 has been included in operating expenses and deducted 
Improvements include construction and development of the new North Station 
and Terminal, rock ballasting of important lines, extensive grade revisions and reconstruction 
of bridges. 


: These $13,943,000 Fi 
of other bonds secured under the same mortgage. 
first mortgage upon the railroad system, including the lessea’s interest in the principal leasehold 
as to the property acquired from 
Falls & Conway Railroad, to $1 
At the time the property of these two companies was acquired 119 miles of the road 
owned by them was subject to these prior lien bonds. 


“7, rank equally 
This iniakinn is, in the opi 


Nashua 
530,000 of 


300 


Worcester, 


These Bonds are therefore secured (1) by a first mortgage on 1,478 miles of road owned by the 
(2) by a first mortgage on the lessee’s interest in the leased lines covering 400 miles of 


subject to the $1%530,000 prior 


VALUATION: The value of the Railroad property, including leased lines as finally determined by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, together with net additions to December 31, 
This valuation is after deducting approximately $45,000,000 for depreciation. 
total funded debt including equipment trust obligations amounts to only $131 
$2,360 of property value for each $1,000 of indebtedness. 
EARNINGS AND EXPENSES: 
Year 
Operating Revenues 
Non-Operating Revenues ... 








.291,300, there will be 
1930 1929 1928 

. $69,278,335 $78,481,438 $76,624,238 
. 1,469,344 1,436,548 1,557,659 
. $70,747,679 $79,917,986 $78,181,897 
. 57,027,176 65,839,240 63,821,268 
; $13, 720,503 $1 1, 078,7 746 $14,360,629 
. 6,636,513 6,769,048 6,642,069 
— Best 143 17,649 1,144,004 
. $5,933,679 62,049 $6,574,556 





Upon completion of this financing the total interest requirements will amount to $6,433 


and the requirement for rental of le 
as above is over 1.8 times these total fixed charges. 


Keo r 


,o4 2,522. 


Operating expenses, as above, include heavy charges for additions and improvements amounting 
89 in 1929 and $5,235,878 in 1928, as compared with normal annual 
charges for these purposes of approximately $2,250,000. The reduction in such charges during the 
past year is due to the fact that the extensive improvement program, upon which the Railroad 
has been engaged during the past seven years, has almost been completed. Net income for 1929, 
as above, does not include $1,451,813 received on account of back mail pay. 


PURPOSE OF ISSUE: The proceeds of this issue of Bonds are to be applied toward the retirement 
of $13,943,000 principal amount of other series of First Mortgage Gold Bonds, which have a 6° 


Coupon and are owned by the United States Government. 


The Company has agreed to make application in due course to list these Bonds 


on the New York Stock Exchange 


Bonds are offered for sale, when, as and if issued and accepted by us, 
Commission, and approval of all legal details by Messrs. Ropes, Gray, Boyden & Perkins of Boston. 
or Interim Receipts are expected to be ready for delivery on or about April 20, 1981. 


AND ACCRUED INTEREST, YIELDING ABOUT 4.80% 





Lee, Higginson & Co. 





Kidder, Pe 


The First National Old Colony Corporation 


The above statements, while not guaranteed, are based upon information and advice which we believe accurate and reliable, 









example, 
stating that it made an 8 per cent return 


Jersey, 


reductions in 


bill 
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2,089 miles of road, 


& Rochester Railroad 


Net income f 


subject to authorization by Interstate Commerce 


California Banks 
Declared to Have 
Withstood Slump 


State Superintendent Says 
Not One Was Forced to 
Close Through Stress of 
Economic Conditions 


































































































By Edward Rainey 
Superintendent of Banks, State of California 

The records of the State Banking De- 
partment show that the banks of this 
State are to be congratulated upon the 
showing they have made during the try- 
ing period now hoped to be ended. 

While in other States of the Union 
banks, usually sadly undercapitalized, have 
; closed their doors in unprecedented num- 
bers, not one California banking institu- 
tion has been forced into liquidation 
through stress of economic conditions. 


Dishonesty or the backwash of dishon- 
esty, have been responsible for trouble in 
two recent cases of bank failure, while 
natural death, long expected because of 
the location of an institution where no 
bank ever should have been opened, played 
its inevitable part in another instance. 

The California Bank Act is responsible 
in a large measure for the solid condition 
of the banks working under its provi- 
sions. The act is looked upon as the best 
in the Nation. Its departmental feature 
is one of the finest of its provisions and 
makes for safety in a most positive way. 

None of the unfortunate failure figures 
published in various newspapers and 
magazines fit the facts in California 
t California conditions, financial and eco- 
t| nomic, and the whole outlook upon the 
t future, wholly justify our Governor's oft- 
repeated admonition: “Have faith in Cali- 
oe A state-wide survey of the sys- 
tem of State banks shows solid proof that 
Governor Rolph’s optimism is well 
founded. 


t 
t| 
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tstanding.) 


Due April 1, 1961 
Redeemable 


at 105 and accrued 
Fully registered 


STEES. 


The Boston 
including the 


with $108,805,500 
nion of counsel, a 


outstanding prior 


mortgage bonds 


1930, amounts to 
As 
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for 1930 
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alue of Vocational Education 


from Financial Viewpoint + + 





Increased Earning Capacity of Persons Re- 
ceiving Adequate Training Is Discussed by 
Director of Georgia’s Program 





By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Director of Vocational Education, State of Georgia 


DUCATION has a definite money value. 
{| Of this there can be no doubt. Few 
educated people are in want, and all 
countries and communities that spend liber- 
ally for education are prosperous. Money and 
education are two phenomena which always 
occur together; that is, enough money to 
meet all essential needs. 

Several years ago, from the study of 1,- 
000,000 incomes. it was determined that in 
a lifetime a college graduate might expect 
to earn $160,000; a high school graduate $78,- 
000; and a person with little or no educa- 
tion $45,0000. 

v 


This means that a high school education 
is worth in actual earning power $33,000, 
and a college education $82,000. 

These figures deal with averages. To many, 
an education is worth more—to others, it is 
worth little or nothing. The failure of a 
few educated persons to “make good” is no 
argument against education. Education is 
like a very intricate piece of machinery, or 
an expensive farm implement—in the hands 
of a skillful operator, the machine is made to 
pay enormous dividends; in the hands of a 
lazy, indifferent worker the machine is worth 
nothing. 

The money value of education is realized 
only through some vocation. Only as edu- 
cation is utilized in employment does it 
have any money value. While it is true that 
education offers many “compensations,” we 
are concerned just now with the money value 
of education—particularly vocational educa- 
tion. 

As president of the American Vocational 
Association, I have recently traveled quite 
widely throughout the United States. I have 
found that where people are the richest there 
they have the best programs of vocational 
education. And by vocational education I 
mean the type of training which prepares 
people to render efficient service in specific 
occupations. 

In no section of the Nation is vocational 
training more highly developed than in the 
East, and here we have the greatest accumu- 
lation of wealth. The Commonwealth of New 
York and all the States in that section of 
the Nation have found that it pays big divi- 
dends to teach people—all the people—to 
work efficiently. They not only provide vo- 
cational courses for boys and girls in high 
school, but have compulsory part-time school 
laws compelling the 14-18 age groups to go 
to school for at least four hours each week; 
in addition, they hold night, or evening, 
classes for adults, in order that they may be 
“retrained” for new occupations, that recent 
scientific developments may be understood 
and applied to daily tasks, and that informa- 
tion may be assimilated which was not of 
particular interest during the period of 
youth. 


¥ 


No educational expenditures will pay so 
large dividends in the South—and in Georgia 
—as an adequate program of vocational edu- 
cation through which youth and adults will 
be taught to serve society through some 
worthy occupation. 

In the South, for example, we are prone 
to think that there is little opportunity for 
money-making in the common trades. In 
holding this attitude many young men may 
be overlooking opportunities. Perhaps they 
have no chance to get the proper training for 
these vocations. 

A most interesting example of how trade 
training pays is shown in the record of the 
Williamson Free School of Mechanical 





Conserving Bird 
And Game Life 


In Illinois 


By 
Senator Earl B. 


Searcy 
Chairman, Uniform Fish 
and Game Land Commis- 

sion, State of Illinois 


i MY judgment, unless the State has, or 

can have, the entire cooperation of farm 
land owners, any attempt at conservation of 
wild bird and game life in Illinois is a failure. 

The Department of Conservation receives 
each year from individuals who buy hunting 
and fishing licenses a large amount of money. 
Most of this money should be used for the 
purpose of leasing 10 to 20-acre tracts from 
farmers, These tracts would be leased on a 
cash rental basis from the farmers, fenced 
in, and permitted to grow high in weeds and 
cover. These sanctuaries would be absolutely 
protected at all times. 

If Illinois could lease, say, close to 50,000 
acres, at an average rental of around $7 per 
acre, it would serve a double purpose. First, 
the matter of game conservation would be 
met. In addition to that, the State would 
intelligently take out of cultivation a large 
ageregate acreage of land. This ought to 
help solve the problem of agricultural sur- 
plus. If every State would adopt this sys- 
tem, it seems to me that the effect would 
be strikingly beneficial. 

Men and women who pay their annual li- 
cense fees for hunting, are entitled to an 
honest expenditure of that money. It does 
not come from general taxation, but the re- 
sponsibility is just as heavy as if it did. On 
occasions in the past, I am told, lands have 
been bought by the State in order to enable 
the owners, who happened to have the right 
political friends, to pay debts. There is a 
time and place for everything, but that sort 
of thing is not fair to the hunters of Illinois 
who pay in this money. 

I very much doubt the wisdom of the State 
being empowered to buy such lands, unless 
it be im pursuance of a definite bond issue or 
similar policy, approved by the people. I 
think the needs of conservation in Illinois 
would be vastly better served if farmers in 
every part of the State were actively and 
profitably interested. This suggestion, if car- 
ried out, would pay them for the use of their 
land and would leave them free to grant 
hunting privileges around these sanctuaries 
if they saw fit. Moreover, this scheme would 
assist farmers at a period when help is most 
welcome. 


ar 





Trades, Delaware County, Pa. 

This school was established in 1894. For 
more than 30 years they have tabulated the 
earnings of their graduates. 

In this school boys may study one of the 
following trades: Brick-masonry, carpenter- 
ing, machinist, power plant operation, or 
wood pattern making. 

v 

_ A record covering 16 years shows that dur- 
ing the Summer after the boys have been 
in school one year they earn $66 a month; 
during the second Summer they earn $101; 
and the third Summer, or just before the 
fourth year’s schooling, they can earn $122 
@ month. 

The records show that a boy who gradu- 
ates from this school can earn $1,800 during 
the first year that he is at work. This sum 
increases each year for 13 years at which 
time the average earnings of the graduates 
of this trade school amount to more than 
$8,000 a year. These are earnings greater 
than those received by 95 per cent of the 
workers of the Nation. Is seems strange that 
only one city in Georgia has ever made pro- 
vision for trade training in its educational 
program. 

Through our evening classes in Georgia 
we have records of where the lowest wage 
mill workers have been advanced to positions 
of responsibility; and in our “opportunity” 
schools we can show hundreds of cases 
where young men and women have been— 
with but little training, comparatively— 
prepared for specific vocations and placed in 
permanent positions. We need more educa- 
tion of this type in Georgia. 

But there is another side of the money 
picture. By this I mean the spending rather 
than the meking of money—one is as im- 
portant as the other in relation to financial 
progress. 

Personally, I have for some time been of 
the opinion that money matters are at the 
bottom of much of the divorce troubles of 
this country. Too many young men are not 
able to make enough money to meet the “re- 
quired” standard of living which modern 
brides and society demand. And while not 
within the scope of this article there can be 
no doubt but that “economic standards” have 
much to do with the laxity in present-day 
morals. 

The financial problems involved in the 
management of a home are too complex to 
be properly handled without training. This 
training must be given through vocational 
home economics, which prepares for the 
complex and sacred vocation of home mak- 
ing. 

There are two-major problems in home 
financing—first, wise spending; and seco, 
systematic saving. 

Relative to saving, I have just read an 
article about a family that endowed their 
expenses. I have heard of endowing a col- 
lege, but never before of endowing the gro- 
cery bill and the rent. But this is the way 
it works: 

The electric light bill, for example, is 
$3 a month, or $36 a year. This particular 
family bought enough stock in the “light 
company” (on the installment plan) so that 
the dividends paid the light bill. The same 
was done for all other expenses. At the end 
of 20 years, from a saving of only $10 a week, 
this family owned enough stock (bought 
through the local bank) that the dividends 
paid all the operating expenses of the home; 
provided a fund for the children to go to 
college; and for the parents to take a trip 
to Europe. 


v 

This is given merely as an interesting plan 
of saving, in order to say that it could not 
be carried on in any home where the wife 
was not sympathetic with the effort, or per- 
haps, willing to assume responsibility for 
the systematic saving plan which made it 
possible. 

The value of teaching such principles can, 
- course, not be measured accurately in dol- 
ars. 

Teachers of home economics may say, and 
rightfully, that such things can not properly 
be taught to high school girls. Then I would 
say that home financing must be taught to 
women in evening classes—and there are 
more than 10,000 women attending such 
classes in Georgia at the present time. 

But there are many aspects of home financ- 
ing which can be taught to girls. .For ex- 
ample, the proper selection of clothing with 
the view of getting one’s money's worth so 
far as this important item in the family 
budget is concerned. 

I would not want to close this article with- 
out saying a few words concerning the money 
value of agricultural education. There is no 
problem before the people of Georgia so im- 
portant, in relation to prosperity,. as the 
welfare of the farmers in the State. 

In 1920, Georgia ranked second among the 
States of the Nation in the number of farm- 
ers. In 1930, we had slipped down to about 
tenth place. No State lost so many farmers 
during the last 10-year period. As a result, 
there are fewer people here, relatively, to 
trade with the merchants; fewer to use our 
manufactured products; fewer to buy our 
lands; fewer to engage the services of pro- 
fessional men. It is well to bear in mind that 
nothing has value except in terms of people. 
Natural resources are worth nothing, except 
as people confer value upon them. 

Georgia's farming program, or system, must 
be reorganized. This is a long-time task, 
and must be so recognized. Agricultural edu- 
cation is the most important phase of any 
solution to this problem. 

Fifty-nine per’ cent of the boys who study 
vocational agriculture in high school be- 
come farmers. And these boys have learned 
one very important lesson in connection with 
the rehabilitation of the farming business in 
Georgia; namely, that the majority of per- 
sons in the Nation irrespective of the voca- 
tion in which they are engaged spend most 
of the money they make in maintaining a 
“satisfactory standard of living.” This view- 
point may, after all, give the greatest ap- 


preciation of the money vatue of agricultural 
education. 


Vocational egeenttan pays. That is why 
the program is growing consistently in spite 
of inadequate financing and a lack of aca- 
demic prestige. For, after all, most of us are 
compelled to work; and fortunately, in work 
find our greatest happiness, and through our 
vocation render our greatest service to 
society. 
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STUDYING LOANS OBTAINED 
BY AGRICULTURALINTERESTS 








older southern State, the average rate 
as determined by the 1916 study was 
slightly under 8 per cent, but over 10 
per cent of all the loans carried rates 
of 12 per cent or over. 

The Federal censuses beginning with 
that of 1890 have obtained more or less 
information on farm mortgage loans, but 
this information applies only to farms 
operated by the owner, and leaves out 
of consideration all farms operated by 


tenants and managers. In connection 


farmers by banks have in recent years 
averaged far the country as a whole 
about 7% per cent. 

In many localities, agricultural credit 
corporations have been organized to 
supplement the banks in supplying in- 
termediate credit. Such corporations 
are almost invariably organized with a 
view to using the special discount fa- 
cilities for such credit made available 
by the Federal intermediate credit 
banks set up under the Agricultural 
Credits Act of 1923. These 12 banks 
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with later studies in farm mortgage 
credit the Division of Agricultural 
Finance has given increasing attention 
to the total volume and the sources of 
farm mortgage credit. The total of such 
loans outstanding increased from about 
$3,598,000,000 in 1910 to $7,857,700,000 in 
1920 and to $9,468,000,000 at the begin- 
ning of 1928. The last mentioned date 
appears to represent at least temporary 
high mark in farm mortgage indebted- 
ness. 


Important changes have taken place 
in the sources from which farm mort- 
gage loans are obtained. In 1920 com- 
mercial banks held nearly 20 per cent 
of all such loans, life insurance com- 
panies held about 16 per cent, and Fed- 
eral land banks about 6 per cent, the 
balance coming from farm mortgage 
companies, State funds, miscellaneous 
institutions and individuals. In 1928 it 
was found that commercial banks held 
only 11 per cent of the farm mortgages 
while the holdings of life insurance com- 
panies had increased to 23 per cent, and 
those of Federal and joint stock land 
banks to 19 per cent of the total. 


Vv 

The more recent studies have indicated 
a tendency toward a leveling of interest 
rates for the various parts of the coun- 
try. This may be ascribed in part at 
least to the operation of Federal and 
joint stock land banks which under the 
Federal law of 1916, may in no case 


are authorized to make direct loans to 
farmers’ cooperative marketing associa- 
tions as well as to rediscount farm pa- 
per for credit institutions at modérate 
rates of interest. 

A substantial volume of short-term 
and intermediate credit is supplied by 
merchants and dealers particularly in 
the southern States. Although a num- 
ber of local surveys have been made in 
southern States, covering all forms of 
credit used by farmers, no nation-wide 
study has as yet been found possible 
which would permit a close estimate of 
the total volume of farm credit from 
stores and dealers. The annual amount 
has been loosely estimated all the way 
from $1,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000. Pos- 
sibly an estimate of $1,500,000,000 to 
$2,000,000,000 would come somewhat 
near the fact. 

Farm credit from merchants is in 
general decidedly expensive. The aver- 
age cost of such credit in the South, in 
so far as information obtained reveals, 
is about four times the average cost of 
short-term credit from banks, when the 
relatively common flat rate plus the 
difference between the cash price and 
the time price is calculated on an an- 
nual interest basis. Substitution for 
merchant credit of cash credit from 
specialized credit agencies, with cash 
purchases of supplies should be encour- 
aged by all friends of agriculture where- 
ever circumstances permit. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of Mar. 13, Mr. Valgren will continue his discussion of the functions of the 
Division of Agricultural Finance, describing its studies in agricultural insurance 
and in farm taxation. 
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Unemployment Causes Increase in Applicants 
By OLIVER C. SHORT 


Commissioner, Department of State Employment and Registration, State of Maryland 


HE activities of civil service commis- 
sions and of other public agencies have 
been affected by the widespread in- 

dustrial depression and unemployment. It 
is not within the scope of this article nor 
within the purview of a civil service com- 
mission to relate the various departmental 
programs now in effect or anticipated which 
look toward the stabilization of employment 
or the relief of the present unemployment 
situation other than to mention perhaps 
that the various public officials are giving 
serious consideration to the problem and 
that the public construction program has 
been planned to give employment to an in- 
creased number of the unemployed and to 
prevent the laying off of those now upon 
the pay rolls. 


The direct effect of the depression upon 
the work of a civil service commission has 
been occasioned by a greatly enlarged num- 
ber of persons seeking appointment to va- 
cancies in the public service and by an in- 
crease, vastly beyond the normal, of per- 
sons applying to take competitive tests to 
secure places upon eligible lists for appoint- 
ment in the service, 


The volume of work created by this in- 
creased number of applicants is taxing civil 
service commissions everywhere to their ut- 
most to handle adequately the necessary 
details incident to receiving, properly re- 
viewing, and filing the applications, giving 
notices of tests, holding and rating tests, 
and preparing eligible lists. 

There is, however, a compensating value 
to the public service accruing from the un- 
employment situation in that standards of 
qualifications for the service can be main- 
tained and even raised and the service con- 


sequently improved by the certification and 
appointment of eligibles who measure up to 
established standards; that is, the field of 
qualified eligibles from which the public per- 
sonnel administrator has to draw is broader. 

Manifestly, therefore, the size of the eligi- 
ble lists prepared as a result of open com- 
petition is larger than in periods of normal 
industrial and commercial activities or in 
periods of prosperity. This general situa- 
tion applies to the work and activities of 
the State Employment Commissioner of 
Maryland. Contacts have been made out- 
side the State service and applicants for 
work have been referred whenever possible 
to places of employment in the private serv- 
ice and lists of qualified eligibles have been 
made available to private employers as well 
as to the public service. 


The State Employment Commissioner has 
also acquainted himself with the local prob- 
lems brought about by the unemployment 
situation and he has taken an active part in 
the local programs of stabilization and re- 
lief. As chairman of the personnel admin- 
istration group of Baltimore it has been pos- 
sible to foster, through the personnel ad- 
ministrators in both public and private 
fields, recognized policies of modern person- 
nel administration, the observance of which 
is even more necessary in periods when the 
supply of employes exceeds the demand than 
when the supply and demand are normal. 

By virtue of position as chairman of the 
personnel administration group the State 
Employment Commissioner has been ap- 
pointed to the municipal commission on em- 
ployment stabilization. This commission has 
been instrumental in organizing a municipal 
free employment service with enlarged fa- 
cilities and personnel. 
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Using Current Income to Pay 
for Highway Construction + + 





Other Aspects of Ohio’s Program of Repair- 
ing and Widening Roads and Bridges Are 
Outlined by State Director 





By O. W. MERRELL 
Director of Highways, State of Ohio 


HIO’S 84,864 miles of public highways 
0 comprise three separate and distinct 
systems, namely, 11,301 miles of State 
highway, 29,313 miles of county roads, and 
44,250 miles of township roads. This mile- 
age does not include streets inside of the 883 
incorporated villages, towns or cities in Ohio. 
Slightly more than 42 per cent of Ohio's 
public road mileage is improved with gravel 
or a better tyne of pavement. 
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Although Ohio as early as 1804 recognized 
the necessity of good roads, no really sys- 
tematic plan was devised for the improve- 
ment of its roads until 1911, when a definite 
system of State highways was established. 

The roads on the State system were known 
as intercounty highways. They connected 
county seats and other large centers of pop- 
ulation, thus forming a virtual network of 
roads into and through every county and 
comprising the most important arteries for 
travel. Improvements on this system were 
financed with county and State funds under 
the supervision of the State Highway De- 
partment, the principle of county coopera- 
tion to finance road improvements being 
followed until 1927 when the Legistature 
abolished county cooperation, excepting by 
those counties having a tax duplicate of 
$300,000,000 or more. 

This change placed upon the State the 
burden of financing the entire cost of roads. 
Nevertheless, it had its advantages for the 
State, prior to enactment of this law, was 
more or less bound to consider the wishes 
of local authorities as to the type of im- 
provement and where the improvement was 
to be made. , 

Under the system of county cooperation, 
improvements on the State system were 
more or less a patchwork of various types 
and there were few continuous improve- 
ments. Local authorities’ viewpoints were 
naturally of a local nature while State offi- 
cials were endeavoring to improve roads to 
serve the greatest number of people. The 
gasoline tax was increased from 2 to 3 cents 
a gallon to make up for the deficit caused 
by the abolishment of county financial aid 
and since that time another increase in the 
gas tax to 4 cents has been made. 

Today Ohio has 11,301 miles of State sys- 
tem improved with various widths of pave- 
ment and only 89 miles classified as earth 
roads. Maintenance of the entire system 
is an obligation of the State and the prob- 
lems now confronting the State Highway 
Department as well as many other State 
highway departments is that of reconstruc- 
tion, widening of roads and bridges and the 
removal of the most dangerous crossings. 

Ohio’s 4-cent gas tax and revenues from 
motor vehicle licenses provide the major 
part of the funds with which the State car- 
ries on its road work.. However, Federal aid 
contributes an appreciable amount. A small 
amount is also derived from motor trans- 
portation fees and this fund is required by 
law to be spent on the maintenance and re- 
pair of State roads. 
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Besides these sources of revenue, several 
millions of dollars are contributed by the 
railroads in connection with grade crossing 
eliminations, and several millions also come 
from counties and villages for widening of 
existing narrow pavements. 

Ohio does not raise its money from bond 
issues as many States do but follows the 
“pay-as-you-go plan” as nearly as it can be 
approached. It has been a very satisfactory 
method. Funds collected from auto license 
tage are used exclusively for maintenance 
and repair of roads and streets. The State 
receives from these monies slightly less than 
50 per cent, and excepting the cost of the 
administration of the auto tag distribution 
and collection, the balance is rotated back to 
the counties and cities according to the au- 
tomobile registration in those subdivisions. 
The State receives 2212 per cent of the net 
revenue derived from the 4 cents gas for 
maintenance of the State system and 40 per 
cent of the gas tax is used for construction 
of State roads and bridges. Balance of the 
gas tax funds are distributed to the coun- 
ties, cities and townships. 

At the present time the State Legislature 
is considering bills to divert more of the gas 
tax money to townships and to increase auto 
license and motor bus fees. 

In spite of what may seem to be an inade- 
quacy of funds for State highway purposes, 
the State will have for 1931 approximately 
$32,000,000, $14,000,000 for maintenance and 
$18,000,000 for road and bridge construction. 
While this seems a stupendous amount to 
expend, it is barely enough to carry on es- 
sential improvements. The ever-increasing 
and varying traffic is constantly demanding 
wider and more substantial roads and 
bridges, abolishment of dangerous railroad 
crossings, relocations to eliminate curves or 
shorten distances between points, besides 
keeping every mile of its 11,301-mile system 
in good, passable condition the year around. 

Ohio’s system is growing annually at the 
rate of 200 miles. Most of this mileage is of 
an unimproved type, being gravel or earth 
poorly drained, etc. With the available funds 
Ohio’s program, so far as showing a 100 per 
cent improved system, is merely a mirage, 
for many of the main roads are inadequate 
for present-day traffic and need to be sal- 
vaged. These roads must of necessity re- 
ceive first consideration and by the time 
such improvements are made there are in- 
sufficient funds left for the proper attention 
of the newly added roads. 

Ohio has 12 cross-state roads, some of 
which are interstate. Many thousands of 
foreign cars are traveling on these roads 
daily. A virtual bottle neck seems to exist 
on the east’ and west, north and south 
thoroughfares. A recent traffic count dis- 


closes that foreign as well as local traffic is” 


increasing on these particular arteries. 
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It has been the serious endeavor of the 
State’s highway officials to keep these roads 
in the best condition and, judging from com- 
ments both from the press and users of 
these roads from other States, Ohio can 
rightfully boast of as complete and excel- 
lent pavements as are possessed by any State. 
The development of the main roads in Ohio 
has been rapid. Gaps have been filled, pave- 
ments widened to accommodate the peculiar 


+ 


traffic demand and modern highway con- 
struction and reconstruction has been em- 
ployed to bring these highways up to the 
expectations of the traveling public. 

The day has passed when roads are built 
or reconstructed without regard to the na- 
ture and volume of the traffic to which the 
road will be subjected after improvement. 
In 1925, the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 
with this Department conducted an exten- 
sive, aS well as comprehensive, traffic count 
on the State highway system. From this 
survey certain definite information was 
secured, being the result of the collection of 
traffic data at 1,158 points on the entire sys- 
tem of State highways. 
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A traffic flow map was prepared showing 
the volume and nature of traffic which each 
road received. While this condition has not 
changed much today, except to increase in 
direct proportion to the number of motor 
vehicles, certain roads today are receiving 
more or less than their proportionate in- 
crease which may be due to either a reloca- 
tion, parallel improvement or an improve- 
ment of a section of a through road. 


In order to keep in close touch with these 
changing conditions the State is now sum- 
marizing a seven months’ traffic recording, 
taken at 584 important points on the pres- 
ent system. One hundred of these stations 
were known as the key stations where the 
most important routes intersect. With such 
information at hand, it will be easily deter- 
mined which roads need to be widened and 
reconstructed. 


Unfortunately the public until recent 
years has thought of the activities of the 
State Highway Department in terms of miles 
of roads built or maintained, and in so do- 
ing overlooks one of the most important 
phases of this Department’s work, and that 
is the designing and constructing of all 
drainage structures and grade eliminations. 

Realizing the necessity and importance of 
structures, this Department recently has 
made a survey of all bridges and culverts on 
the entire State highway system, the data 
collected showing the strength and load 
capacity, size and weight, vertical and hori- 
zontal clearance, condition and other statis- 
tical information. 

With such facts before the bridge engi- 
neer, he will be able to ascertain which 
structures present the most urgent need for 
repair, remodeling, widening or rebuilding. 
Many of the structures existing today on our 
system are narrow and the Department will 
widen those just as soon as funds will per- 
mit. One of the most hazardous conditions 
on our highways today are the narrow 
bridges and until funds are available to 
widen all of them, the motorist is urged to 
obey our warning signs that a narrow bridge 
is ahead, and approach same with caution. 

Ohio is and will continue to contribute its 
share to the relief of the unemployment. No 
public improvement provides as much labor 
as do road and bridge construction projects. 
from 30 to 50 per cent of the funds expended 
for this kind of work goes to labor and the 
State is letting its road improvement con- 
tracts as rapidly as plans are prepared. Al- 
ready over $2,000,000 worth of contracts have 
been let, on many of which work can com- 
mence at once while others will require from 
30 to 60 days before actual operation will 
begin. 
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The fact that contractors prefer to receive 
their contracts at this season, together with 
the relief of the unemployment situation and 
unusually low material prices, should stimu- 
late all governmental agencies to place their 
contracts now for public improvements. 
These facts have greatly accelerated the offi- 
cials in charge of the State’s road work and 
every effort is being made to place its road 
work under contract as early as possible. 


Effect of Insect 
Pests on Trees 
In Maine 








By 
Henry B. Peirson 
Entomologist, State of 
Maine 


MANY forest insect pests damage the trees 
4 by defoliation, sometimes partial, some- 
times complete. 

At the present time there is no definite 
information as to how many defoliations the 
different species of trees can stand without 
being killed. There has likewise been no 
information as to what season of the year 
defoliation is likely to prove most serious to 
the tree. 

As knowledge of these points is very im- 
portant in insect control, a fairly complete 
project was started in Maine forest entomolo- 
gical research in 1927 that should, when com- 
pleted, give the desired information. 

The following species of trees were chosen 
for study: White birch, poplar, red maple, 
white pine, red spruce, arbor vitae and balsam 
fir. With each species a series of 100 per 
cent, 75 per cent and 50 per cent artificial 
defoliation was started in the Spring just as 
the leaf growth was about complete, another 
similar series was started in mid-summer and 
a third series in the Fall. Each tree has 
received the same amount of defoliation at 
the same period each succeeding year. 

Detailed measurements of leaf growth and 
change in color of the foliage as measured 
by a color chart are being carried on each 
year. When the project has been completed, 
the effect of the defoliation in diameter 
growth of the trees will also be studied. 

Defoliation, it has been found, results in 
smaller leaves and in a decrease in the 
amount of chlorophyl in the leaves. Each 
year the size of the leaves becomes smaller 
and the color verges more to the yellow. 

Three complete successive defoliations of 
birch in either Spring or Summer have re- 
sulted in death. Three complete successive 
defoliations of poplar in mid-summer have 
killed the trees. Two complete defoliations 
of white pine in either Summer or Fall re- 
sulted in the death of the trees. 







